


BHUTAN: A PHYSICAL AND CUL’FURAL GROGRAPHY 
Astride the great Himalayan range that separates 
communist-ruled Tibet from India, the little king- 
dom of Bhutan is a land of contrasts. Its exotic land- 
scape, ranging from the tropical foothills of the 
south to the perpetual snows of the 25,000-feet-high 
peak of Kula Kangri in the north, is no more varied 
than its people, who live in a state of feudal splendor 
and poverty. Events of the last decade have broken 
its seclusion, and a quiet awakening has begun to 
unfold this little Himalayan country to the outside 
world. Pradyumna P. Karan, who made extensive 
field trips to Bhutan in 1961 and 1965, has here 
written the first cultural and geographical appraisal 
of this remote land. 

After a brief account of the modern exploration 
and history of the mountain kingdom, Mr. Karan 
discusses Bhutan’s economy, population, settlement 
and cultural patterns, as well as its transportation, 
trade, and development plans. He also considers 
Bhutan’s prospects and problems as the country 
moves from an old, ingrown, traditional society 
toward a modern nation-state which will increas- 
ingly reflect the whole complex of ideas, values, 
and technology borrowed from the outside. 

The book is richly illustrated with twenty-one 
photographs in color and over seventy in black and 
white. It contains over twenty maps including a 
large relief map of Bhutan in four colors. 

Mr. Karan is the author of Nepal: A Physical and 
Cultural Geography and The Himalayan Kingdoms: 
Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal. 
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P retace 


This study attempts a geographical analysis of the kingdom 
of Bhutan. It is based on several sources of recent informa- 
tion: 1) field observation by members of the 1964-1965 geo- 
graphical expedition, which covered a larger portion of 
Bhutan than has been studied by any other scientific group, 
except perhaps official missions of Indian technical experts; 
2) interviews with Bhutanese of many social levels; 3) inter- 
views with officers of the Bhutan government, at Paro, 
Thimbu, and Phuntsholing in Bhutan, and at Calcutta and 
Kalimpong in India, who are acquainted with most parts of 
the country. Geographical information gathered during the 
field study has been supplemented by additional material 
from published sources listed in the bibliography. 

This book is therefore the first geographic survey of many 
significant aspects of Bhutan’s physical and cultural Jand- 
scape. Scientific studies of Bhutan’s physical and cultural 
geography are practically nonexistent. Although recent 
events have focused interest on the history, politics, and 
strategic situation of this Himalayan kingdom, its land, 


people, and economy await intensive research and study. 
There is no source, for instance, to which one can go to find 
out the pattern of population distribution, the proportion 
of Bhutan’s land that is utilized for crops, or the pattern 
of land forms, climate, and vegetation. Although consider- 
able new geographical information was gathered, much re- 
mains to be studied, and this book is merely a preliminary 
geographical appraisal of the kingdom. 

Bhutan is probably the most difficult Himalayan country 
for the foreigner to get into. Only dogged determination 
and a meeting with Prime Minister Dorji at Bhutan House 
in Calcutta unlocked its doors to our party. Shortly before 
the expedition had planned to enter Bhutan, in the spring 
of 1964, Prime Minister Dorji, who had generously granted 
us permission to travel in the interior, was assassinated. Be- 
cause of the permission given by Mr. Dorji, however, we 
were allowed to proceed after being detained in the border 
town of Phuntsholing for several days. 

In addition to our interpreter, the party consisted of G. V. 


Jani, R. B. Sinha, and myself. Without their assistance 
and cooperation, the field work would scarcely have been 
possible. Field study and travel were supported by research 
grants from the committee for research and exploration of 
the National Geographic Society, Earth Sciences Division 
of the Quartermaster Research and Engineering Labora- 
tories in Natick, Massachusetts, and the University of Ken- 
tucky Research Foundation. All the photographs except 
those otherwise credited were taken by the University of 
Kentucky geographical expedition. Reproduction of the color 
photographs was made possible by a special grant from the 
National Geographic Society. 

During our search for information, I incurred more debts 
than can be acknowledged here. I gratefully acknowledge 
the facilities afforded by the officials of the royal government 
of Bhutan. Engineers working on road construction projects 
at Paro, Thimbu, and other places in Bhutan were helpful 
on innumerable occasions. Nor can I forget the advice and 
support given by the Indian political officer to Sikkim and 
Bhutan, Mr. A. Singh. I am indebted to three Himalayan 
scholars—D. P. Varma, Dalhousie University, Joanne S. 
Levenson of New York, and Nirmal C. Sinha, Director of 
the Namgyal Institute of Tibetology, Gangtok, for reading 
the manuscript and offering suggestions for improvement. 
The de Schulthesses of Switzerland and Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
W. Hoch of New York, frequent travelers in Bhutan since 
1950, made many thoughtful comments. Grateful as I am 
for the many critical suggestions, I must accept full responsi- 
bility for whatever failings remain. 

George Mosley, a graduate student in the Department of 
Geography, assisted in processing field notes and hundreds of 
photographs; James E. Queen and Larry Frost of the U.S. 
Geological Survey assisted in drafting maps and sketches; 
Leo E. Rose, University of California, kindly provided micro- 
film copies of documents from his collection; Tse Ten ‘Tashi 
of Gangtok procured some hard-to-find Tibetan xylographs 
relating to Bhutan. 
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Introduction 


From the Indus in the northwest to the Brahmaputra 
in the east, the Himalaya curves halfway across the world’s 
largest continent, separating China from India. Its peaks, 
the highest in the world, offer the challenge of the unknown: 
beyond the high passes adventurers have found strange 
peoples, an ancient and esoteric learning, and an exotic flora 
and fauna that include the elusive snow leopard, the red 
bear, and of course the Yeti, the Abominable Snowman. 

For years the mountain kingdoms that lie along this 
tugged border have remained isolated from the outside 
world, visited only by the few explorers who were lucky 
enough to gain entrance. Recent events, however, that lent 
new importance to their role as buffer states, have made 
these lands less inaccessible. Armed probes by the Chinese 
have prompted the Indian government both to a military 
tesponse and to initiate a program of development of the 
threatened areas. 

Bhutan, which controls the gateways from Tibet into the 
densely populated Assam-Bengal plains of India, has always 
been within the Indian sphere of influence, and India has 
for many years maintained her foreign relations. Now, how- 
ever, under the spur of pressure from the north, Bhutan has 
become the scene of a minor cultural revolution. In 1962 the 


first automobile appeared in the capital city of ‘Thimbu, 
having arrived by the newly constructed Indo-Bhutan high- 
way, the first allweather road in the country. In 1960, for 
the first time in many decades, foreign visitors were ad- 
mitted) And the visit of our expedition in 1964 represented 
the first attempt at a systematic geographic survey of the 
land. 

When Prime Minister Nehru of India visited Bhutan in 
1958 he traveled part way by pony and, on the more diff- 
cult climbs, by surefooted vak. ‘Today jeeps, helicopters, and 
light airplanes render this ancient country accessible to the 
traveler who, if he is lucky enough to gain entrance, will 
find it a fertile ground for the study of the variety of human 
Tesponses to extremes of physical environment. ‘This book 
attempts to analyze and interpret the principal physical and 
cultural elements of Bhutan’s geography, with emphasis on 
the changing political and economic patterns. 


NOTES FOR INTRODUCTION 


1See threc illustrated articles and a picture report on Bhutan by 
Paul Grimes, Indian correspondent of ‘The New York ‘Times, who 
visited Bhutan in June, 1960: ‘The New York ‘limes, June 13, 14 15, 
1960. See also travel reports by Neville Maxwell, Indian correspondent 
of I'he Times (London): “New Roads to the Modern World,” June $8. 
1960, p. 13; "The Mountain Land of Bhutan,” June 9, 1960, p. 11; 
and “Transforming a Tudor Kingdom,” June 9, 1960, p. 15. 








The relatively broad and flat Paro valley, about 7,000 feet above sea level, forms the po- 
litical and economic core of Bhutan. Paro Dzong (left) looms over the valley. 


Covered bridge over the Paro river, 
which flows to the west 
of Paro Dzong. 





CHAPTER ONE 


Geographic Exploration 


Adverse physical factors—rugged mountains, heavy rain- 
fall, and dense vegetation—combined with the national 
policy of isolation, constituted a formidable barrier to the 
modern exploration of Bhutan. It was not until 1627 that 
the first Jesuit missionaries made their adventurous journey, 
not for the sake of exploration or geography but to carry the 
gospel into the remote mountain land. On August.2, 1626, 
Stephen Cacella and John Cabral left Hooghly, near modern 
Calcutta, on their way to Tibet. They traveled through 
Dacca (now in East Pakistan) across Bengal, reaching Cooch 
Behar in north Bengal on October 21, 1626. Leaving on 
February 2, 1627, they arrived in Paro, Bhutan, on March 25.1 
Although reportedly they were received in a friendly manner, 
a full account of their journey has not been found. For 
the next century and a half there is no record of any travel 
into Bhutan by Europeans. 

In 1766 Major James Rennell was ordered by Robert Clive, 
who had laid the foundation for British political power in 
India, to survey Bengal and adjacent territories acquired by 
the Fast India Company. Rennell, returning from the Assam 
frontier, writes: “We entered the Boutan country . . . and 
crossed about 7 miles of it... . I had some thoughts of pro- 
ceeding . . . but finding the natives very averse to it... 
I judged it prudent to desist without further orders, as being 
foreign to the service now in execution.”* On his map 
Rennell noted of Bhutan: “Tract of country unexplored . . . 
subject to Boutan Rajah.’ 

The East India Company directors’ interest in trade and 
commerce with Tibet and adjoining countries provided a 


new, but unsuccessful, impetus to the further exploration 
of Bhutan in 1768.1 Three years later the London directorate 
wrote its Bengal office, “It having been represented to us that 
the Company may be greatly benefited in the sale of Broad- 
cloth, Iron, Copper, Lead, and other European commodities 
by sending proper persons to explore the interior parts of 
Bhutan, Assam, and other countries adjacent to Gaulparah; 
and as you well know our earnest wish to extend the vend 
of the staples of this Kingdom to as great a degree as possible, 
we are surprised you have not already made an attempt to 
carty so desirable an object into execution.” 

The opportunity to pursue this interest did not come until 
two years later. In 1773 a military expedition was sent against 
the people of Bhutan, who had been invading the East India 
Company’s territories north of Cooch Behar. During the 
period of operations against Bhutan, Warren Hastings, the 
first govemor-general of India, received a letter from Tashi 
Lama of Tibet (acting as regent during the infancy of the 
Dalai Lama), who interceded on behalf of the Bhutanese, 
requesting the British to cease hostilities and return the occu- 
pied territory. 

The letter characterized the Bhutanese as “rude and ig- 
norant” people who “fully deserved the punishment.” Tashi 
Lama wrote: “I have reprimanded the Deb for his past 
conduct, and I have admonished him to desist from his evil 
practices in the future, and to be submissive to you in all 
things. I am persuaded he will conform to the advice I have 
given him; and it will be necessary for you to treat him with 
compassion and clemency. As for my part, I am but an 


hereditary priest, and it is the custom of my sect, with rosary 
in our hands, to pray for the welfare of all mankind, and 
especially for the peace and happiness of the inhabitants of 
this country; and I do now with my head uncovered, entreat 
vou will cease from all hostilitics against the Deb in the 
future.”® 

Favorably impressed, Tastings took the opportunity to 
send a goodwill mission to ‘Tibet and to Deb Raja. George 
Bogle of the Bengal civil service, who led the mission to 
Bhutan in 1774, was the first Englishman to travel in the 
interior of Bhutan. The only information of geographical 
interest arising from his mission, which lasted 15 months, 
lies in the details of his route, which ran by way of Cooch 
Behar, through Buxa Duar, to Paro. 

Hastings kept regular communication with Bhutan rulers, 
sending Hamilton to Punakha in 1775 to examine the claim 
of the Deb Raja to Ambani Falakottah in the Duar, and 
again in July, 1777, to congratulate a new Deb Raja on his 
accession. In 1782 Hastings dispatched another mission, 
which was also to proceed to ‘Tibet to acknowledge the rein- 
carnation of Vashi Lama. Samuel Turner,? a cousin of 
Warren Hastings, was selected to lead the mission, with 
Samuel Davis® as surveyor and Robert Saunders as medical 
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attendant. Turner followed Bogle’s route, reaching Thimbu 
in 1783. After a short stay with Deb Raja at Punakha, 
Turner went on to Tibet and returned to Patna, India, in 
March, 1784. Turner’s account® of the mission included 
several sketches which Davis made in Bhutan, as well as a 
map of his route. 

After Warren Hastings’ departure from India, political 
contacts with Bhutan decreased. In 1815 David Scott, the 
judge at Rangpur, sent an Indian officer, Kishen Kant Bose,!° 
to settle frontier disputes with the Deb Raja. In 1837 Robert 
Boileau Pemberton, a political officer of the East India Com- 
pany, led a mission to Bhutan in an effort to check the con- 
stant raids across the Assam border. Dr. William Griffiths, 
the well-known botanist and an escort of 25 Assam police 
commanded by Ensign Muirson Blake accompanied him. 
Avoiding the routes taken by Bogle and Turner in 1774 and 
1783, the mission entered the country at Dewangiri, in East 
Bhutan, followed a circuitous route, and reached Punakha 
on April 1, 1838. 

Pemberton’s report!! gives a brief, and often inaccurate 
account of the rivers, roads, and geology. Griffiths provides 
a short sketch of the vegetation, economy, and social con- 
ditions.!? Blake’s unpublished map, on a scale of 2,000 yards 
to an inch, in nine sheets, shows the route of the mission.?% 
With his report Pemberton submitted four rough maps: the 
Bhutan Duars bordering Assam, the Duars bordering Bengal, 
the country traversed by the mission, and a general outline of 
Bhutan showing the principal geographical features. Pem- 
berton’s account of the rulers and people of Bhutan is less 
favorable than those of Bogle and Turner. 

During the years following Pemberton’s mission, Bhutanese 
taids into Assam and Bengal Duars continued. In 1863 
Ashley Eden led a mission to obtain a treaty with Bhutan. 
He was accompanied by Major H. H. Godwin-Austen of the 
Indian topographical survey. Eden’s mission left Darjeeling 
in 1864 and reached Punakha by way of the Chumbi valley. 
When the Bhutanese treated the mission rudely, Eden 
escaped by forced marches by way of Paro. In his report 
Eden reviewed the political relations with Bhutan from the 
beginning, described his route, and gave an account of the 


government and people of the country.'* His poor opinion 
of Bhutan is in striking contrast with those of Bogle and 
Turner. 

The treatment of Eden’s mission led to a war between 
Britain and Bhutan in 1865. Hostilities were confined to the 
Duars along the southern borders of Bhutan. At Dewangin 
the Tongsa penlop captured two British guns, but the British 
were able to occupy most of the Bhutan Duars. In 1866 the 
Bhutan government accepted a treaty, gave up the two cap- 
tured British guns, and ceded the Duars and the tract of 
land between the rivers Tista and Jaldhaka. The British 
government in India agreed to pay Deb Raja an annual sum 
of Rs. 50,000, provided that his conduct continued to be 
satisfactory. 

Although political relations between Bhutan and Britain 
improved after 1866, the country remained for the most 
part unknown. Although its rulers pursued a policy of 
national isolation, keeping the country’s doors closed to 
foreigners, the Survey of India between 1883 and 1886 sent 
three agents disguised as lamas and pilgrims to explore 
Bhutan and Tibet.!° Lama U.G., who traveled through parts 
of Bhutan and adjacent areas of Tibet in 1883, mapped the 
upper course of the Lhobrak river and collected valuable 
geographic information. A report of his exploration, prepared 
by T. H. Holdich, was published by the survey. During 
1885-1886 explorers R.N. and P.A., disguised as pilgrims, tra- 
versed Sikkim, Bhutan, and Tibet. On the basis of their 
explorations and information collected by Pemberton (1837- 
1838) and Eden (1864), a map of Bhutan and adjoining areas 
was compiled.!® Terrain, drainage, and cultural features are 
highly generalized on this map. 

These explorations added considerably to the topograph- 
ical knowledge of western Bhutan, but almost nothing was 
known about eastern Bhutan in 1894.17 J. Claude White, 
the British political officer who made five official trips to 
Bhutan between 1906 and 1908, described the country as 
“hitherto almost unexplored” in a paper he read at the Royal 
Geographical Society of London in 1909.18 In 1922 F. M. 
Bailey, a political officer, accompanied by a survey party 
under H.R.C. Meade of the Survey of India, traversed the 


country from the Ha valley to Bumthang. This was the first 
survey party permitted “to use plane-tables, theodolites, and 
other instruments openly.”!® An area of several thousand 
square miles in western Bhutan was mapped on the scale 
of one inch to four miles, and the position of the Kula Kangri 
group of peaks was fixed. 

The Survey of India map sheets represent a great improve- 
ment on the early maps published during the nineteenth 
century. The information, however, is scant and generalized, 
and large tracts of the country are marked “unsurveyed and 
unexplored,” because the movement of the party was re- 
stricted to routes specified by the government. 

Except for ceremonial visits by the British or Indian 
political officers, Bhutan was until 1960 “the most closed 
country in the world.”?° In the second half of the twentieth 
century, when the steaming jungles of New Guinea have 
been crossed on foot, icecapped Antarctica has been tra- 
versed, and there is a growing international fraternity of men 
who have seen the Himalaya from the top of Mount Everest, 
tiny Bhutan is perhaps the only uncharted country in Asia. 

Since 1960 a major transformation has taken place in this 
little-known country. Bhutan’s ruler and the prime minister 
have decided to abandon the country’s traditional policy of 
isolation and to open the door to twentieth-century develop- 
ments. New highways, schools, and hospitals are rapidly 
changing the landscape. Within the near future electricity 
will displace the traditional yak-butter lamps in homes, jeeps 
and buses will replace the mule, and the Bhutanese may 
even find a local word for “hello” to answer the new tele- 
phone. The following pages describe the changing political 
and economic geography that is the theme of this book. 


NOTES FOR CHAPTER ONE 


1R. H. Phillimore, Historical Records of the Survey of India, Vol. 
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The border town of Phuntsholing lies on the Torsa river at the very foot of the Himalaya. ‘The dissected valleys pro- 
vide access through the mountains of southern Bhutan to the narrow, fertile valleys of inner Himalaya. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Evolution of the Kingdom 


‘Phe historical origin of Bhutan is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity, and the earliest substantial records date from the 
eighteenth century. It is generally assumed that the forebears 
of the dominant ethnic group, the Bhote (derived from Bod, 
the carly name of Tibet), descended from Tibet.1. The time 
of their arrival is not known. Of the several versions sug- 
gested by scholars, the most probable is that expansion across 
the Himalaya began in the ninth century, when Tibet, at the 
zenith of its power, sent out troops to seize control of the 
area. According to this theory, the ‘libetan invaders met 
little resistance in Bhutan, then a Hindu state ruled by a 
maharaja.?_ Many of the local inhabitants, who had originally 
come from Cooch Behar (west Bengal) in India, moved 
back into the plains. 

Old manuscripts exhumed in Tibetan monasteries indicate 
that small groups of farmers, herdsmen, and Buddhist priests 
followed the Tibetan warriors across the Himalayan ranges, 
the main influx coming in a southeastward direction through 
the Chumbi valley into Bhutan over several high passes. 
By the mid-sixteenth century, a number of dzongs (fortified 
monasteries) studded the inner Himalayan valleys of western 
Bhutan, where the terrain was sufficiently hospitable for set- 
tlement. These included sites such as Punakha, the former 
capital, founded about 1527, and Wangdu Phodrang in the 
Sankosh valley, about 1578. 

Intermarriage between the Tibetan conquerors and the 
descendants of the original Bhutanese inhabitants was com- 
mon, and many of the latter, originally Hindus or animists, 
were converted to Lamaistic Buddhism. 


In the early seventeenth century, Bhutan became a distinct 
political entity when an influential Tibetan, believed by his 
followers to be an incarnate lama (Shabdung), established 
his authority as king and acquired the title of Dharma Raja* 
of the church state. Dharma Rajas (kings who are head of 
the church and rule according to the Dharma) were incar- 
nate and church hierarchs of the Drukpa sect of Tibetan 
Buddhism, and the government was dominated by monks 
tesiding in dzongs to which government offices were attached. 

Successive Dharma Rajas consolidated the kingdom 
through the appointment of penlops (governors of terri- 
tories) and jungpens (governors of dzongs) to administer 
the various provinces, each of which included one or more 
dzongs within its jurisdiction. The construction, ornamenta- 
tion, and upkeep of these centers of religious, intellectual, 
and political life absorbed much of the nation’s wealth. 
Their high whitewashed walls, still to be seen, are made of 
earth and stone; their windows are deep and richly carved; 
and the goldplated pagodalike roofs are adorned at corner 
fringes with dragon heads. The walls inside are usually cov- 
ered with murals depicting episodes of Buddhist mythology. 
Copies of Tibetan scriptures printed from handcarved 
wooden plates on the locally made paper are preserved by 
the monks, 

‘he early Dharma Rajas exercised both temporal and 
spiritual authority through the provincial penlops and jung- 
pens. Subsequent rulers confined themselves primarily to 
the exercise of spiritual and religious authority, appointing 
ministers to exercise authority over secular affairs. With the 


Rinchenpung Dzong 


passage of time, as the Dharma Rajas concerned themselves 
more and more with religious matters, the minister caine to 
be known as the Deb Raja or temporal ruler. Subsequently, 
the Deb Raja came to be regarded as actual head of the state, 
a post to which he was “clected” by a council of penlops 
and jungpens. ‘The Deb Raja and lay officials strengthened 
their political powers during the ninetcenth century, gradu- 
ally assuming political functions from the monks. 

Fach successive Dharma Raja has been a reincamation of 
Shabdung, the ‘Tibetan monk who succeeded in becoming 
the first spiritual and temporal ruler of Bhutan. Shabdung 
is depicted as saint throughout the temples of Bhutan. ‘Vhe 
last Dharma Raja of Bhutan died in Vibet in the 1930s, 
Opposing the ascendant power of Deb Raja Ugyen Wang- 
chuk, he had gone to ‘Tibet seeking military and political help 
to overthrow the Deb Raja. But the government of ‘Tibet 
was requested by the British Indian government not to 
interfere in Bhutan. ‘Tibet respected the request, and the 
Dharma Raja was so discredited in Bhutan that he could not 
return. He died in exile, and the search for his reincarnation 
was reportedly unsuccessful. ‘Thus, theocracy ended in 
Bhutan. 

Currently the head of the ecclesiastical hierarchy is the 
jay khempo or abbot of Punakha, who resides at ‘T’ashi Chho 
dzong in the summer, at Punakha in the winter. While his 
prerogatives are rather great, his potential political influence 
is hmited by the brevity of his office, which is elective with 
a tenure of two years. 
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Early History 


For the first two centuries after the establishment of the 
Dharma Raja, there ate no comprehensive records available. 
During this time, until political relations were established 
with the British government in India, Bhutan was beset by 
internal difficulties and followed an aggressive policy toward 
its neighbors, sending frequent raiding parties across the 
western and northern borders. Its warriors plundered wide 
areas in Sikkim,’ kidnapped its king and carried off many 
captives, and annexed the Ha valley of western Bhutan 
and the Kalimpong area, which is now part of west Bengal. 

The Bhutan aggressions on the southern border, however, 
were not successful. In 1772 Bhutan invaded the princely 
state of Cooch Behar, a dependency of the British East India 
Company’s government. The Cooch Behar family applied to 
the government of India for aid; the British intervened, 
chased the Bhutanese beyond the frontier, followed them 
across the Duar, and pursued them into their own territory. 
Peace was arranged largely through the intercession of Tashi 
Lama of Tibet. A treaty of peace signed on April 25, 1774, 
provided that Bhutan would pay the British government an 
annual tribute of five horses, would release the Raja of Cooch 
Behar, and would never make incursions into British territory 
or molest British subjects in any way.® 

During the nineteenth century, Bhutan was plagued by a 
series of civil wars as penlops of the various territories jostled 
for power and prestige. The office of the Deb Raja, in theory 
filled by election by a council composed of penlops and jung- 
pens, was in practice held by the strongest of the governors, 
usually either the Paro penlop or the Tongsa penlop. Simi- 
larly, the penlops, who were supposed to be appointed by 
the Deb Raja, actually fought their way into office. The 
jungpens were selected by the penlops from among their 
followers. A change in the post of Deb Raja frequently 
resulted in a change of penlops and their subordinate jung- 
pens, and intense rivalries arose as ousted officials marked 
time in hatching conspiracies to regain power. The nine- 
teenth century witnessed a continuous series of skirmishes 
and intrigues throughout the land. 


Until the turn of the twentieth century, Bhutan, although 
a political entity, had no strong central government that 
could extend its authority over all parts of the land. The 
kingdom was split into a number of tiny divisions along 
feudalistic lines. Every seat of power was subject to a con- 
tinuous contest among unscrupulous chiefs who aspired to 
dominate. In 1907 the penlop of Tongsa, Ugyen Wangchuk, 
for many years the most powerful of the penlops, was elected 
Deb Raja and became the first hereditary king, or Druk 
Gyalpo about 10 years later. The present ruler, Druk Gyalpo 
Jigme Dorji Wangchuk, is the grandson of Ugyen Wang- 
chuk. The centralization of power in the Wangchuk family 
led to effective national government for the first time in 
Bhutan’s history. 

As late as the 1950s the king was often referred to among 
Bhutanese as Deb. His family referred to him as Pon or 
more formally, when speaking English, as His Highness. 
This changed in 1960 or Shortly thereafter to “His Majesty.” 
The title “Maharaja of Bhutan” was used by the British 
government for the Deb Raja, presumably after knighting 
Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, but the Bhutanese never made much 
of the title, for they felt it equated their ruler with the 
maharajas of India without recognizing his sovereignty and 
the country’s independence. The reigning Druk Gyalpo 
Jigme Wangchuk does not wish to be referred to as maharaja, 
but as King of Bhutan. 


Evolution of the Boundaries 


Bhutan’s undemarcated traditional border with Tibet is 
fully established and recognized by history and custom. For 
the most part it follows the crest of the great Himalayan 
range. Between the Chomo Lhari and Kula Kangri peaks 
it follows approximately the line of watershed. To the south- 
west of Chomo Lhari, the western slopes of the Khung- 
dugang mountain and Merug La separate Bhutan from the 
Chumbi valley of Tibet. To the north of Merug La the 
Torsa river (known as the Amo Chu) cuts-across the inter- 
national boundary. 

To the east of the Kula Kangri group of high peaks, the 


traditional border cuts across the Lhobrak drainage basin and 
runs northward to the high peak of Kharchu (16,500 feet). 
From this point it runs southeast, then turns south and joins 
the border betwcen Tibet region of China and the North 
East Frontier Agency of India. 

China has disputed parts of its border with Bhutan. In 
a note to the Indian government dated December 26, 1959, 
the Chinese claimed that there is “a certain discrepancy be- 
tween the delineations on the maps of the two sides in the 
sector south of the so-called McMahon Line.”* On some 
Communist Chinese maps, 200 to 300 square miles of 
Bhutan are shown within China,? and China has already 
occupied eight frontier villages in northern Bhutan. Lately 
there has been no largescale incursion of Chinese troops 
across the border; the last major thrust was reported in 1959.8 
Although China’s latest maps do not maintain the claim to 
Bhutanese territory made earlier,® there is evidence that 
China still hankers for parts of Bhutan. 

Bhutan’s trade with Tibet, particularly the export of sur- 
plus rice to the Chumbi valley, has completely stopped since 
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During the summer monsoon the Duar, 
a narrow plain along Bhutan’s 

southern border, is flooded by rivers 

such as the Torsa, shown here. 


Young lamas at Paro. Lamas and abbots of 
the principal monasteries exercise considerable 
influence. 


The Indo-Bhutan border at Samchi 
in western Bhutan Duar. 





1959 as a result of the border dispute. This cessation of 
trade greatly irked the Chinese, who interpreted it as a 
“hostile act under the influence of expansionist India,’ 
During 1960 there were reports in the Paro valley of menac- 
ing speeches made in Lhasa about the ultimate need to 
“liberate” Bhutan. More recently China has been concili- 
atory in its references to this mountain kingdom. India, 
acting on behalf of Bhutan, has protested the continued 
occupation of the eight frontier villages. Bhutan has set up 
armed guards at check posts on the Chinese border and has 
declared that “if there is any violation of the border we will 
certainly fight.’ 

Bhutan expressed concern at a number of intrusions by 
Chinese troops and ‘Tibetan graziers, during the summer of 
1966, in the high mountain pasture area near Sinchel La, 
which lies south of the traditional boundary in southern 
Chumbi. On April 13, 1966, a patrol of the Bhutanese army 
observed that a Chinese patrol of 13 men had intruded about 
three miles southwest of Sinche] La. On July 28, 1966, a 
party of five Tibetans with approximately 300 yaks encamped 
about two miles south of Sinchel La. Again on September 
8, 1966, Tibetan graziers were found in the Sinchel area. In 
addition, Chinese troops had set up two heaps of louse stones, 
presumably to establish a territorial claim south of the tra- 
ditional border. On September 13, 1966, a Bhutanese patrol 
found that graziers from Tibet were continuing to use the 
pastures, despite repeated warnings, and that a party of 
Chinese troops had dug fresh trenches in the Sinchel area. 
Attempts made by local officials to secure withdrawal of 
Tibetan graziers and Chinese troops from the area have so 
far been unsuccessful. On behalf of the Bhutanese govern- 
ment India lodged a protest with China against these in- 





trusions.’* During 1966 the Chinese infiltrated Bhutanese 
territory by sending out herds of yaks and then crossing the 
border on the pretext of rounding them up. 

Bhutan’s border with India lies close to the Himalayan 
foothills in the Duar. The present boundary has evolved as 
a result of the British annexation of a major portion of 
Bhutan Duar adjoining Assam and Bengal between 1841 
and 1865. 

With the extension of British rule in Assam, following the 
first Burmese war (1825-1826), the British government con- 
firmed the boundary agreement between the Assamese and 
Bhutanese. According to this agreement, the British occu- 
pied the Darrang Duar in Assam from July to November 
each year, while for the remainder of the year it was occupied 
by the Bhutanese, who paid annual tribute partly in money 
and partly in goods. After the British annexation of Assam, the 
tribute that had been paid to the native ruler of Assam was 
given to the British. As each year’s tribute fell short of 
the fixed amount, British demands for liquidation of the 
growing indebtedness were met by evasion and a series of 
raids on Assam territory between 1828 and 1839. These 
events led to the annexation of the Duar, in 1841, and the 
present Assam-Bhutan border dates from that time. In 
1949, as a gesture of friendship, India returned to the gov- 
ernment of Bhutan 32 square miles of territory in the 
Dewangiri area. 

Between 1837 and 1864 the Bhutanese continued raids on 
Bengal Duar along the Bhutan-Bengal border. In 1863 the 
agreement extorted from Ashley Eden was repudiated by the 
British government, and as a punishment for his mistreat- 
ment the Bhutanese territory of Ambari Fallakotta was per- 
manently annexed by the British." 

In November, 1864, the British troops attacked and occu- 
pied Duar, forcing the Bhutanese to sue for peace. Under 
the terms of a treaty signed in 1865 at Sinchula near the 
Indian border, Bhutan assented to the formal] cession of the 
Duar area to British India in return for an annual subsidy 
to be paid from the revenues of the territory. These annexa- 
tions fixed the present southern boundary between Bhutan 
and Bengal. 





Twentieth-Century Developments 


In January, 1910, Ugyen Wangchuk entered into an agree- 
ment with the British to revise certain articles of the Sinchula 
treaty. The annual allowance to be paid the government of 
Bhutan was increased from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 100,000, and 
the external relations of Bhutan were placed under contro] 
of India, which agreed not to interfere in Bhutan’s internal 
affairs. 

Bhutan’s refusal to allow India to participate in its internal 
affairs meant that the country did not receive help in build- 
ing toads, expanding communications, and developing the 
economy as did Sikkim under Indian protectorate. There 
was little or no economic and social development in Bhutan 
during the first six decades of the twentieth century. The 
nation’s limited resources continued to be drained off to 
support the monasteries; transport remained primitive; and 
few outside the ruling family received an education."4 

When Maharaja Ugyen Wangchuk died in 1926, he was 
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succeeded by his eldest son, Jigme Wangchuk, then Tongsa 
penlop. The present king, Jigme Dorji Wangchuk (the 
“Fearless Mighty One’’), was born in 1929 and succeeded his 
father on October 27, 1952.5 Only two outsiders, King 
Palden Thondup Namgyal (then Crown Prince) of Sikkim 
and B. K. Kapur, Indian political agent for Sikkim and 
Bhutan, made the arduous nine-day journey from Gangtok 
by horse to witness the installation ceremonies at Paro. 

Although educated in Bhutan by royal tutors, the king 
speaks fluent English, Hindi and Tibetan. In 195] he mar- 
ried Ashi Kesang (“good destiny’), the British-educated 
cousin of the Maharaja of Sikkim and daughter of Raja 
Dorji, a former prime minister who died in 1953. During 
the 14 years of his reign King Wangchuk has made drastic 
changes in the system of government, which may eventually 
lead to the establishment of a constitutional monarchy. The 
king has established a countrywide reputation for his human- 
itarian reforms, which include abolition of slavery and pro- 
motion of women’s rights. 

Prime Minister Jigme Palden Doyji,'® until his assassination 
(1964), was the king’s closest adviser. Born about 1918, 
the late prime minister, a brother of Queen Ashi Kesang, was 
the most powerful official in the government. During the 
last five years of his office, Dorji ended the closed-door policy 
that had made Bhutan an almost unknown country. A strong 
nationalist and anticommunist, his boldest move was sealing 
the Tibetan border and banning exports of rice to Tibet. 

The present prime minister, Dasho Namgyal Wangchuk, 
is the king's halfbrother. A graduate of the Indian admin- 
istrative service school, the 24-year-old Wangchuk was 
thimpon of Paro before assuming the office of prime 
minister in January, 1965. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Contemporary 


The quiet revolution that is beginning to change the face 
of Bhutan is unusual in that it did not originate among the 
people. The dramatic changes launched by the country’s 
absolute monarch may in time leave him less absolute. 

During his 14 years of absolute monarchy, King Jigme 
Dorji Wangchuk has introduced general reforms, a codifica- 
tion of laws, and other features of modern representative gov- 
emment: a prime minister; an advisory council, comparable 
to a cabinet; and a Tsongdu or national assembly of 130 per- 
sons, created in the mid-1950s. While the king appoints the 
prime minister, the advisory council, and about 25 percent 
of the assembly members, the remainder of the assembly are 
elected indirectly every five years from among the village 
headmen on a one-family, one-vote system. 

Of the Tsongdu members, perhaps a score are Jamas, repre- 
senting the kingdom’s many monasteries. Each village head- 
man represents a constituency of some 5,000 persons. Each 
village elects a headman every three years. By agreement 
among themselves, the headmen from each constituency 
select their representatives to serve the assmbly for a five- 
year term. 

Because many of the assemblymen are illiterate, most 
legislation is initiated by the maharaja and presented to the 
assembly by the prime minister. Free expression of opinion 
is encouraged, and debates on some issues turn quite stormy. 
Members may criticize the monarchy, and even the maha- 
taja himself. The vote in the Tsongdu, however, is not 
binding on the ruler, although he usually acts upon the 
assembly's advice. The Tsongdu has the authority to write 


Political Scene 


letters to the government of India, and under the king’s 
influence has prepared the first written laws, which ended 
most forms of forced labor, standardized taxes and adminis- 
trative structure, and implemented certain socia] reforms. 

The Tsongdu meets in the spring and autumn of each 
year in the great hall of the Paro Dzong. The hall is hung 
with multicolered banners and religious scrolls, and the light 
is dim and the wind sharp through the unglazed windows. 
The opening session devotes much time to the ritual of 
partaking of some 15 different offerings, from buttered tea 
to dried fruits. 

Each session, one or two weeks long, is presided over by 
a speaker, who is also chief secretary to the government.! 
Voting is by a show of hands. The maharaja has final veto 
power. Presumably a proposed bill may be defeated by a 
majority vote, but there is no record of such an eventuality. 


Administrative Divisions and 
Functioning of Political Control 


For administrative purposes, Bhutan is divided into fifteen 
dzongs, each headed by a commissioner known as dzongtsap, 
who is directly responsible for law and order and the general 
welfare of people in his jurisdiction. It is mainly through 
the dzongtsaps that the prime minister exercises his authority. 
The commissioner is assisted by a senior official (nyerchen), 
whose main function is tax collection. The administrative 
boundaries generally follow watersheds or mountain ranges, 
but no accurate map of internal political divisions exists. 


The ecumene of Bhutan is the western half of the country, 
the inner Himalayan valleys, where most political and eco- 
nomic activities are concentrated. Paro, the densely settled 
area in the inner Himalayan region, is the principal cultural, 
commercial, and political focus. Thimbu is second in im- 
portance. From this core area, comprising the Thimbu, 
Paro, Ha, Punakha, and Tongsa valleys, the state extended 
into the outlying regions. Until recently, the national terri- 
tory beyond the core area remained for the most part under- 
developed and imperfectly controlled. Large stretches of 
mountain lands are still unintegrated into Bhutan’s evolving 
economic and political life. 

Government control varies widely from place to place. 
In the remote valleys, for example, there are groups who are 
untouched by the laws and requirements of the nattonal 
government. The distribution of population, the diverse 
relief, climate, and vegetation, and the lack of adequate 
transportation facilities present major obstacles to integra- 
tion, The government, aware of the difficulty of maintaining 
political control over a territory with such a poor circulatory 
system, is constructing roads to link outlying parts of the 
country. 

As each Himalayan valley is effectively separated from 
neighboring valleys by mountain barriers, the isolated popu- 
lation groups have failed to develop a strong sense of national 
unity. Consequently, the idea of nationalism is weak in 
Bhutan. The existence of the state during the historic period 
has largely been justified by the military power of the rulers 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The chief unify- 
ing factor today is the person of King Jigme Dorji Wang- 
chuk, who commands loyalty throughout the country and 
in many ways stands as a national symbol for his people. 


Internal Political Problems 


Although the political and economic developments in 
Bhutan since 1960 have been significant, the assassination of 
its dynamic and powerful Prime Minister Jigme Palden Dorji 
in April, 1964, plunged the nation into political chaos.? The 
political immaturity of the nation and the shortage of trained 
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Pagoda-like chortens in the Paro valley. 
These sacred structures have no doors or 
windows. 





Houses inhabited by Nepalese settlers near 
Chapcha. 





Forested mountains flank W ong valley. 
The annual rainfall here may exceed 
80 inches, and the air is always cool 
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personnel to run the government machinery threw the ad- 
ministration into confusion. 

Throughout its history Bhutan has witnessed a rivalry 
between the warlords of Ha and Paro in the west and Tongsa 
in the east.3 In modern times the factions were led by the 
Dorji family of the Ha valley and the Wangchuk family of 
the Tongsa valley. When Ugyen Wangchuk of Tongsa 
became the first hereditary king, he appointed a Dorji as his 
chief adviser. The ties between the Wangchuks and Dorjis 
were further strengthened by matrimonial alliance. Three 
generations of the Wangchuk and Dorji families have worked 
in closest harmony, three successive kings appointing a Dorji 
as prime minister. Following a severe heart ailment in 
March, 1963, when the king travelled to Europe for medical 
care, he left the reins of the government almost entirely in 
the hands of the late Prime Minister Jigme Dorji. 

Since 1960, both at home and abroad, the name Dorji has 
become synonymous with progress and modernization.‘ 
Aging officials who could not keep pace with progressive 
movement, however, looked upon the Dorji family as some- 
thing more than a nuisance. Dorji, the conservative elements 
felt, had bartered his country, its traditions and antique ways 
of life, for the glamor and veneer of sophistication.> Here, 
in centuries-old superstition, intrigue, and ignorance, were 
sown the seeds of revolution. The king’s absence and ill- 
health, and Dorji’s growing commitments in India, which 
kept him away from Bhutan, allowed suspicion to take root.® 
The assassination of Dorji, an abortive coup by certain old 
guard officials, followed. 

In the domestic scuffle for power directed against the 
Dorji family, a threat to India was imminent? because of 
Bhutan’s strategic location and wild rumors of Communist 
Chinese complicity® in the crime. The royal commission of 
justice, appointed by the maharaja on May 15, 1964, sen- 
tenced to death four army men? directly responsible for the 
assassination of the prime minister. The trial and execution?® 
brought an immediate end to the crisis. The fact that they 
were tried before being executed was indicative of the new 
progressive policy of the king and his late prime minister. 

The maharaja’s departure to Europe for further medical 


treatment early in October, 1964, inspired another triangular 
struggle for power. First, the Dorji family, led by Lhendup 
Dorji, younger brother of the former prime minister, who 
was appointed acting prime minister in July, 1964, moved to 
gain a dominant position. Second, the disgruntled noblemen 
who had fallen out with the late Jigme Dorji expected to 
share the spoils of power under the new dispensation. 
Finally, some of the king’s favorites outside the Dorji fam- 
ily—including his halfbrother—wanted the ruler to keep all 
power in his own hands. The king remained indifferent to 
this power struggle, confident that he could assert his su- 
preme authority over all factions in the kingdom when 
necessary. 

After the king’s departure to Europe, Lhendup Dorji made 
an ambitious bid during the autumn of 1964 to consolidate 
his position, with the active support and cooperation of 
several senior army officers and key administrative officials 
who, for personal reasons, were inimical to the palace favor- 
ites. The king received information that Lhendup Dorji was 
planning to replace the influential factions and palace favor- 
ites under the pretext of modemizing Bhutan.” 

Lhendup Dorji’s attempt to assume the mantle of his older 
brother produced a crisis over the issue of membership in 
the regency council for the minor heir to the throne in case 
the king, who had a heart disease, should die. Before depart- 
ing for Europe, the king had ruled that the regency should 
consist of Queen Ashi Kesang, a Dorji sister, Lhendup Dorji, 
and Dasho Wangchuk, the ruler’s halfbrother. Shortly after 
the king left, Lhendup Dorji, who aspired to be the sole 
regent, ordered the arrest of some persons close to the ruler, 
and at a meeting of the Dorji clan and their friends, held at 
Bhutan House in Kalimpong, proposed to persuade the king 
to make him the sole regent. It was decided at the meeting 
that if the king refused the Dorjis and their supporters would 
threaten to leave Bhutan. 

When the king learned about the meeting and sent angry 
cables to Kalimpong, Lhendup Dorji and his supporters were 
thrown into panic. Dorji flew to Europe, but the king 
refused to receive him. His supporters in the conspiracy 
prepared to leave Bhutan before the king’s return.?? 


In November, 1964, the king returned home and assumed 
the reins of administration. Dorji was relieved of all official 
tesponsibilities'? and went into exile. Prominent among 
those who fled were young Brigadier Ugyen Tangbi, deputy 
chief of the Bhutanese Army; 32-year-old Lt. Col. Penjo 
Ongdi; Rinchen Dorji, commissioner of southern Bhutan; 
Lha Tshering, who was subdivisional officer in Phuntsholing; 
and forest ranger Nado Rinchen. These fugitives, now living 
in Katmandu,?* are accused of having fled with government 
funds “under exaggerated fear of action to be taken against 
them on the king’s return from Switzerland, for dereliction 
of duty during his absence.”'© In Katmandu they were later 
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The king of Bhutan, while an absolute monarch, is 
informal and outgoing toward his subjects. He is 
shown with an elderly village woman at a sports event 
in Paro, The king and his companion did not win the 
three-legged race. (Paul Grimes, The New York Times) 





Interior of a school near Paro. These 12- and 15-year- 
old boys study English, Hindi, arithmetic, history, and 
the Buddhist religion. Bhutan has created many new 
schools in the last few years. (Paul Grimes, The New 
York Times) 


joined by Tashi Dorji, sister of Queen Ashi Kesang and the 
late Jigme Dorji, as well as the deposed prime minister. 

The Bhutanese exiles, who conspired against the king, 
blame India for the turbulence in Bhutan’s ruling circle. 
The fugitives declare that they left Bhutan “because our 
arrest would have led to bigger trouble” and because they 
disagreed on fundamental principles “in regard to law and 
justice” in the country. The little group of fugitives, who are 
reported to be in league with the Chinese, have made several 
specific charges against India.1° These include 1) India’s 
direct or indirect responsibility for the upheavals; 2) India’s 
desire for a weak government in Bhutan so that it will be 
reduced to the status of a protectorate; and 3) India’s re- 
sponsibility for the misunderstanding between the king and 
the Dorji family. India has indignantly rejected the charges; 
so did the king, declaring that there was “absolutely no 
foundation” in the allegation that India had anything to do 
with the troubles in Bhutan.17 Those who left the country 
were among the younger and more enlightened of the ruling 
group, and their departure might have tilted the balance in 
favor of a restrictive traditionalism if King Wangchuk had 
not stepped in promptly to avert the crisis. Although for the 
present the little émigré group of Bhutanese exiles in Kat- 
mandu do not pose a threat to the kingdom, they are a 
potential source of mischief. 

Although it is dificult to comprehend clearly the forces 
working within Bhutan’s ruling families and the swirl of 
palace politics, the events of 1964 were both a vendetta and 
a “classic confrontation of the backward-looking and mod- 
ernizers.”!8 Having made powerful enemies in the country 
by its long monopoly of power and by its policy of opening 
up the kingdom, of building roads and spreading education, 
the Dorji family was brought low as the result of an ambition 
that overleaped itself. 

In November, 1964, when he was relieved of all official 
tesponsibilities, Lhendup Dorji declared, “As far as I am 
aware, there has never been any question of a challenge to 
the King’s authority or any wavering in loyalty to his person.” 
Of Indo-Bhutanese relations he commented, “Bhutan re- 
mains an independent sovereign state. Her very close rela- 


tionship and friendship with India and the fact that India 
lends powerful support to her development schemes have 
never been interpreted by Bhutan as implying any diminu- 
tion of sovercignty. ‘That India has always accepted this 
interpretation is the basis of the cordial understanding that 
links the two governments,”!® 

Dasho Wangchuk was named prime minister in December, 
1964. ‘The 24-year-old Wangchuk, who attended the Indian 
military academy and Indian administrative service college, 
is popular with his people. By raising him to high status, 
the king gained the favor of the young prince’s considerable 
following. The king has named Jigme Singhi, his 10-year-old 
son, as his successor.*” Dasho Wangchuk has been named 
regent in the event of the king’s death or incapacity before 
Jigme Singhi is old enough to govern. Passing over his 
eldest daughter, he made his second daughter, Dechan 
Wangmo, aged 12, next in succession to the crown prince.?! 

Since there are few educated young men who can cope 
with the problems of modern government, most of the 
men around the king are conservative, steeped in old tradi- 
tions. Many officers of high rank do not favor the new 
emphasis on modernization or the speed with which changes 
are introduced. A majority of the members of the national 
assembly, however, have reaffirmed the king’s policy of mod- 
ernization, and all sections of the country are united behind 
the ruler. 

Although Bhutan remained apparently calm during most 
of 1965, wicked forces have been active. On the night of 
July 31, 1965, a group of marauders made an attempt on the 
life of the king in Kyichu monastery, near Paro.??_ Although 
the motive was described as “personal,” in Bhutan, where 
clan life still predominates and anything not traditional is 
looked upon with suspicion, the distinction between “per- 
sonal” and “political” tends to fade away. The attempted 
assassination indicates a reckless desire on the part of some 
individuals to remove the popular king and throw the coun- 
try into chaos. The apparent calm now prevailing is not 
symptomatic of a permanent stability. The contending 
factions may merely be in an uneasy balance which could be 
upset if further attempts are made on the life of the king. 


A Political Party: The Bhutan National Congress 


The lack of popular mass representation in the government 
has handicapped Bhutan’s political development and led to 
the creation of the Bhutan National Congress. A shadow 
political party that exists only outside Bhutan, the congress 
represents the Nepalese settlers of southern Bhutan, who 
have only 13.8 percent of the Tsongdu seats although they 
compose an estimated 25 percent of the population. Accord- 
ing to a recent report,”? the Nepali element almost equals in 
number the landholding Tibetan Buddhist element that is in 
power. In addition to the Nepalese, the congress also in- 
cludes some disgruntled Bhutanese seeking to escape con- 
scription in road-construction gangs. 
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The main street of Thimbu. In the background is the new government secretariat. 


Because the congress is not recognized by the government, 
and because of the repression of opposition activities, it 
operates from bases in Assam and, more important, Siliguri 
in west Bengal. Despite the hopes of its leaders for Indian 
support, the Indian government seemingly gives it no en- 
couragement, wanting to avoid political problems in this 
crucial area. 

The principal demands of the National Congress set forth 
by its leader, D. B. Gurung, include abolition of discrimina- 
tion against the Nepalese, repeal of the law of 1959 prohibit- 
ing further immigration, liberalization of the maharaja’s rule, 
and an increase of elected representation in the government. 
The latent discontent of the large Nepalese minority could, 
under strong leadership, develop into a major political 
problem. 

Several factors contribute to the apparent apathy of the 
population toward political issues. Living standards are 
better than those of neighboring countries. There are no 
overcrowded and impoverished settlements, and almost all 
families possess their own lands.24 Further, until the Chinese 
Communist aggression the Bhutanese people had been vir- 
tually isolated from the political turmoil of the outside 
world. Because of the high illiteracy rate and lack of com- 
munications, political organization and the dissemination 
of political information have been seriously handicapped. 
It is probable, however, that the creation of a national assem- 
bly with a large proportion of elected representation will 
encourage more active participation in politics. 


World Relations and Defense 


Since the Treaty of 1910 between Bhutan and India, 
Bhutan’s foreign relations have been handled by India. 
Before 1910 Bhutan had no foreign relations except limited 
contact with Tibet and the British government in India. 
On August 8, 1949, a treaty of friendship between newly 
independent India and Bhutan was signed at Darjeeling. By 
the treaty Bhutan agreed to continue to be “guided” by 
India’s advice in her external relations, and India increased 
its annual subsidy from Rs. 100,000 to Rs. 500,000 and re- 


stored to Bhutan about 32 square miles of territory around 
Dewangiri, ceded to the British in 1865. 

The treaty’s vague language concerning India’s “guidance” 
in foreign relations has been the subject of hot discussion in 
the national assembly. Some members, eager for direct 
diplomatic relations with foreign governments—notably the 
United States—argue that nothing in the treaty limits the 
tight of Bhutan to have direct diplomatic relations. Bhu- 
tanese leaders interpret the treaty to mean that although 
India may offer advice Bhutan is not obliged to accept it. 
Despite a desire for full sovereignty, however, the government 
on the whole realizes its vassal status and maintains its pro- 
Indian position. 

India has always considered Bhutan a sovereign inde- 
pendent nation. During his visit to Bhutan in 1958, Prime 
Minister Nehru declared publicly in Paro: “Some may think 
that since India is a great and powerful country and Bhutan 
a small one, the former might wish to exercise pressure on 
Bhutan. It is therefore essential that I make clear to you 
that our only wish for Bhutan was that it should remain an 
independent country, choosing your own way of life and 
taking the path of progress according to your will.25 ... 
India had no wish to exert any kind of pressure on Bhutan; 
they should live in mutual good will as members of the same 
Himalayan family, and as friends. The freedom of both 
Bhutan and India should be safeguarded, so that none from 
outside could do any harm.” Similar views were expressed 
by Nehru’s successor, the late Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, who declared that “Bhutan is an independent coun- 
try and we have always accepted that.’”27 During the king’s 
visit to New Delhi in April, 1966, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi made an identical statement on Bhutan’s sovereignty, 
assuring King Wangchuk of India’s help and cooperation. 

The king has been anxious for his country, which became 
a member of the Colombo Plan in 1962, to join the United 
Nations, with India’s consent and backing.2® Membership in 
the United Nations would presumably strengthen Bhutan’s 
precarious position as a buffer state between India and China, 
and might give it greater freedom to accept development aid 
from the west. At the same time, membership and direct 


diplomatic relations with western and communist nations 
might draw Bhutan into global power politics and entangling 
relations with outside powers that could adversely affect 
her progress toward political and economic stability. 

So far, all Bhutan’s foreign aid has come from India. 
During his talks with Indira Gandhi, King Wangchuk praised 
“the social and economic progress which Bhutan has made 
in the last six years with Indian Government’s generous as- 
sistance .. .” and welcomed India’s willingness ‘‘to continue 
to provide the necessary technical and financial assistance to 
Bhutan in the years to come.”?® Concerning reports that 
India was interfering in Bhutan’s affairs, King Wangchuk 
has said, “Nothing could be further from the truth. In 
Bhutan there are no Indian troops [permanently based]. 
The olive-green-uniformed men and officers [Indian army 
engineers] that you see in Bhutan are here to help us in our 
road construction work.”’?° 

China has occasionally made indirect overtures to Bhu- 
tanese leaders,*! offering economic assistance and discussions 
of the border dispute, apparently in order to call attention to 
Bhutan’s lack of autonomy in its foreign relations. Certain 
factions in Bhutan, possibly communist sympathizers or com- 
munists of convenience (since their northern neighbors could 
be counted on to support any grudge they might bear their 
government), are believed to have been in communication 
with the communists in Tibet. The late Prime Minister 
Jigme Dorji tried to prevent this traffic. 

China in 1959 laid claim to Bhutan as one of the five 
fingers of her Tibetan hand—but, surprisingly, has not pur- 
sued the claim since it was first made. At first China recog- 
nized India’s obligation to guide Bhutan’s foreign affairs, 
and Premier Chou En-Lai declared in 1959 that “China . . . 
has always respected the proper relations between them 
[Sikkim and Bhutan] and India.”8? In 196] the Chinese 
reversed their position, refusing to discuss with India ques- 
tions relating to Bhutan’s northern border.*? Jigme Dorji 
declared, “If they try to take over Bhutan, we will stand and 
fight. But who has the strength, in this area, to oppose the 
Chinese? We do not know who would help us.’"** The 
Chinese maintain military outpost: znd a radio station near 
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The new India-Bhutan road 
as it skirts the forested 
mountains overlooking the 
Wong Chu. Roads such as 
this are integrating 

the outlying areas of the 
nation. 


Bhutan’s border, and large troop concentrations have been 
reported.%® 

Fourteen passes leading into Bhutan from Tibet make it 
vulnerable to infiltration from China, and a road from Lhasa 
to the Bhutanese border north of Thunkar was completed 
in 1965. Further, there are in Tibet incammates of the Shab- 
dungs, Bhutan’s once-powerful Dharma Rajas; the rever- 
ence in which they are held by the Bhutanese could be 
exploited by the Chinese should the need arise. The com- 
munists could also foment the powerful family rivalries. 

Tibetan refugees are another potential source of friction 
between Bhutan and China. When they began to arrive in 
1950 the Bhutanese government, to preclude misunderstand- 
ing with China, refused them permanent asylum but con- 
ceded their right of transit to India. After the revolt of 1959 
in Tibet, about 3,000 Tibetans, mostly fighting men, entered 
Bhutan. In early 1961 India declined to accept more refugees, 
leaving some 4,000 in Bhutan, theoretically awaiting permits 
to enter India. 

Nehru’s repeated declaration that “any aggression against 
Bhutan will be regarded as an aggression against India’’3¢ 
has been echoed by Indira Gandhi, and India has taken 
measures to strengthen Bhutan’s defense. In accordance with 
the recommendation of a team of Indian military experts, 
Bhutan has been reorganizing its military power. Several 
Bhutanese have received military training at the Indian mili- 
tary academy, and have returned to Bhutan to direct the 
teorganization program of the army at Thimbu. Although 
India maintains groups of military advisers at Thimbu and 
Ha, there are no Indian military formations in Bhutan. The 
treaty with India does not mention the subject. This leaves 
an uncomfortable gap in the Indian defense line. 

The Bhutanese military force consists of some 10,000 
lightly armed men, under the supervision of a few Bhutanese 
officers trained since 1963 at the Indian academy. Before 
1962, Bhutan had only several thousand primitively armed 
militia spread out in small detachments over the country. 
Development of the army is handicapped by the lack of 
qualified officers, instructors, and manpower. Since 1963 
more than half the Bhutanese budget has been allocated to 


defense. ‘The new army will apparently limit itself to internal 
security missions, manning the border posts, and confronting 
guerrilla activities inspired by the communists. Although 
there is no defense clause in the 1949 treaty, Bhutan wholly 
leans on India for protection against any major territorial 
aggression. 
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Tumbling waters are a potential source of power. A small hydroelectric facility has been 
completed at Thimbu. 
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The gently sloping Duar plain at the foot of the Himalaya near Samchi. Paddy fields and tea gardens 
occupy the forest clearings in this zone of heavy monsoon rains. 


A farmhouse stands among the fields of rice, barley, and wheat in one of the inner Himalayan valleys. 
The harvested rice is being threshed. 








Nepalese porters bring oranges from the interior to Phuntsholing market. 





On the high road to Thimbu. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Physiographic Setting 


Millions of years ago the area now occupied by Bhutan 
Himalaya was the site of the shallow ‘Tethys Sea, which was 
eventually filled in by deposits of sediment. During the 
Tertiary period powerful forces folded and thrust marine 
deposits up out of the waters in gigantic earth waves, and 
under the erosion of water and ice was formed a land of 
irregular mountain masses. Drainage basins were carved out, 
and a river system of transverse valleys developed. A com- 
bination of concurrent elevation and erosion produced the 
existing mountain system of Bhutan. 

Denudation laid bare deeper and deeper parts of the 
crust. But the forms of many folds and the trends of their 
longitudinal axes can still be traced for some distance. How- 
ever, details of the mountain structure in Bhutau can be 
unraveled only with difficulty since the folds have been super- 
imposed on one another, and arches have been distorted, 
crumbled, and overturned by powerful earth movements. 
These are not the only bases for the complex mountain struc- 
ture. In some areas along the planes of weakness and 
fracture, molten material has been forced up from below the 
surface, partly absorbing original sediments. 

The mountain building movement which transformed the 
Tethys geosyncline into the present Bhutan Himalaya ap- 
pears to have taken place in three phases.! The first phase 
of upheaval, at the end of the Eocene period and in the 
Oligocene (30-35 million years ago), lifted the ancient crys- 
talline and sedimentary rocks which compose the central 
axis of Bhutan Himalaya. A second movement in the Mio- 
cene period (15-20 million years ago) folded the sediments. 
The third upheaval, in the post-Pliocene period (1 million 


years ago) raised the central part and the foothills into the 
vast mountains, which over the years have been reduced to 
form the present Himalaya. Geologists believe that the post- 
Pliocene clevatory movement continued for centuries, and 
there is evidence that the upward vertical movement is not 
vet complete.” 


Main Structural Outlines 


Geographically, Bhutan Himalaya may be divided into 
four principal structural units (Map 3): The sub-Hima- 
laya consists of Siwalik sediments of the Tertiary period 
Iving mostly south of the main boundary fault. 2) The lower 
Himalaya lying between the main boundary fault and the 
main central thrust comprises varied sedimentary'and meta- 
morphic rocks ranging in age from Palaeozoic to Mesozoic. 
The tectonics of this highly sheared and faulted zone are 
only vaguely understood. The rocks here show reverse meta- 
morphism with nonmetamorphic or lowgrade metamorphic 
rocks in the deepest outcrops and increasingly metamorphic 
sediments at the top. 3) North of the central thrust lies the 
basal crystalline thrust sheet of higher Himalaya. 4) A great 
thickness of fossiliferous Tethys sediments covers the crystal- 
line thrust sheet of the higher Himalaya. These sediments 
occur in the Chumbi valley and in Tibetan territory mostly 
beyond the territorial borders of Bhutan. 

The geologic and tectonic features of these major units, 
summarized briefly below, are based mainly on the investi- 
gations made by the Swiss geologist Augusto Gansser during 
the spring of 1963.3 


The Sub-Himalaya. Composed predominantly of Siwalik 
sandstoncs and younger deposits of the Tertiary period, the 
sub-Himalayan foothills of Bhutan form a narrow belt along 
the Indo-Bhutan border. Except the foothills tract between 
the Jaldhaka and Torsa rivers, Siwalik deposits continue in a 
narrow strip with a few minor interruptions along the foot- 
hills of central and eastern Bhutan. The older rocks of the 
lower Himalaya border the sub-Himalayan sediments along 
the main boundary fault. A striking feature of the sub- 
Himalayan area is the warped river-terraces formed by 
tecent tectonic disturbances. Gansser has described these 
terraces along the Jaldhaka river. 
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The Lower Himalaya. Lying north of the main boundary 
fault, the lower Himalaya is made up of “Gondwanas 
(Damudas), Baxas or Daling sediments and their respective 
metamorphics.”* Extremely sheared and faulted, it exhibits 
a complex structure. Gondwana rocks comprise quartzitic 
sandstone which also includes thin layers of coal in eastern 
Bhutan." Rocks of the Baxa series,’7 made up of quartzite, 
shale and dolomite, are found through southern Bhutan. 
West of the Torsa river, Baxa dolomites form striking ridges 
which can be seen from Phuntsholing. Low-grade metamor- 
phic rocks underlie the Chasilakha gneiss zone in western 
Bhutan. 

The Chasilakha gneiss (named after the Chasilakha settle- 
ment) covers a wide area of southwestern Bhutan. Structur- 
ally, it forms a large syncline (see Map 3). Highly metamor- 
phosed rocks, such as Paro marbles and quartzites of the 
Paro metamorphic belt, which underlie the Chasilakha 
gneiss, are exposed northwards over a wide tract that crosses 
central Bhutan. The large valley population centers of Paro 
and Thimbu lie within the Paro metamorphic belt. At the 
confluence of the Paro and Thimbu rivers, Gansser describes 
a “gentle granite gneiss dome,” whose “fold axes dip south- 
wards south of the dome and to the north on its northeast 
side.’’8 

The Takhtsang gneiss of higher Himalaya overlies the 
Paro metamorphic belt to the north. In the Tang Chu valley 
of central Bhutan fossiliferous marine sediments of the De- 
vonian period have been preserved in a “local sub-folded 
basin.”® 


The Higher Himalaya. Structurally, the higher Himalaya 
starts at the main central thrust, just north of Paro and 
Thimbu. This central thrust marks the southern boundary of 
the Takhtsang crystalline mass. Tourmaline granite, which 
Gansser named Chomo Lhari granite, intrudes into the 
Takhtsang gneiss in the upper valley of Paro Chu and forms 
the Chomo Lhari range lying along the Bhutan-Tibet border. 
A wide area containing sedimentary rocks lies in the Lingshi 
basin, east of the Chomo Lhari range. The high mountain 
peaks of northem Bhutan along the Tibetan border are of 
granite masses. 


The Tibetan Zone. North of the high Himalayan area lie 
several “marginal” mountains of the ‘Tibetan plateau, mostly 
outside the borders of Bhutan. These marginal mountains, 
lying behind the axes of the Creat Himalaya, are composed 
of fossiliferous scdimentary rocks with strata ranging in 
geologic age from Cambrian to Tertiary. ‘These sediments 
are found only north of the Great Himalayan range. 


Physiographic Features 


Geologic structure and processes of erosion influence the 
surface appearance of landforms, which are intricately related 
to man’s use of the land. Bhutan has two major surface fea- 
tures—the Himalaya in the north and the narrow Duar plain 
in the south. 


Physiography of the Himalayas 


Physically, Bhutan Himalaya can be divided roughly into 
three zones from south to north: the sub-Himalaya, inner 
Himalaya (or middle ranges) and the Great Himalaya. 
These physical divisions do not coincide with the major 
geologic structural regions previously described. 


The Sub-Himalaya or Outermost Ranges. The narrow 
foothills of Bhutan Himalaya rise gently from the Duar to 
about 2,000 feet, and then in steep escarpments up to more 
than 5,000 feet. Major rivers such as the Torsa, Raidak, 
Sankosh and Manas have cut deeply through the outermost 
ranges, most of which were formed by younger sediments. 
At the foot of the hills where streams enter the Duar plain 
lies a collection of recent unstratified drift. This overlies 
unconformably the Siwalik clays and sandstones that form 
the outer foothills. 

The core of outer ranges consists of clays and fine-grained 
gray sandstones. Further north the sandstones become 
coarser, then pebbly. The pebbles are generally composed of 
quartzite. The composition of the rocks in the outer foot- 
hills shows they have been derived from weathering of the 
central Himalaya. These deposits have been folded and 
elevated in the most recent Himalayan upheaval. 


The foothills have weathered more rapidly. Steep escarp- 
ments and dip-slopes, separated by longitudinal strike valleys 
and intersected by meandering ravines, are typical features 
of sub-Himalayan topography. Many streams originate in 
the foothills and flow for a short distance before disappearing 
underground in the porous gravelly and pebbly region bor- 
dering the foothills. 


The Great and Inner Himalaya. ‘The inner Himalayan 
ranges consist of the higher mountains (5,000 to 15,000 feet) 
which radiate southward from the Great Himalayan range, 
forming watersheds between the principal rivers. These 
mountains are rugged, with precipitous slopes; level land is 
limited to narrow valleys such as Paro and Thimbu. Gener- 
ally, the inner Himalayan ranges run from northwest to 
southeast in western Bhutan, and roughly northeast to south- 
west in eastern Bhutan (Map 4 and map in back cover 
pocket). 

The Black Mountain range midway between Punakha and 
Tongsa Dzong, a singularly well-defined mountain range 
extending from the Great Himalaya to the foothills zone, is 














The Himalayan foothills and the Duar plain at Samchi, in the winter. In the 
summer, after heavy monsoon rains the dry bed of the stream overflows with 


flood water. 





The ranges of the lower Himalaya are dissected 
by rivers flowing southward. Here the Wong 
Chu cuts across the ranges of southern Bhutan. 





The swift Wong Chu is a major source of water 
power. The new India-Bhutan road crosses the 
river by the Mathur Bridge, which was named 
for the Indian engineer who supervised the con- 
struction of new roads. 


typical of the inner Himalaya. Forming the watershed 
between the Tongsa Chu and Sankosh, this range presents 
steep slopes cut into deep ravines by tributary streams. ‘The 
route linking Punakha and Tongsa Dzong crosses the Black 
Mountain range at Pele Pass (11,055 feet). 

East of ‘Tongsa Dzong lies another range running south- 
ward from the Great Himalaya. The road leading from 
Tongsa Dzong to Byakar Dzong crosses this range at Yuto 
La, East of Bumthang, the trail leading to the Kuru Chu 
valley crosses another north-south range at Rudong La. 
Farther to the east lies the Donga range. The two principal 
east-west routes leading to the Manis valley cross the Donga 
range at Donga La and 'Thebong La. 

West of Punakha a well-defined range runs southward 
from the Great Himalaya, forming the watershed between 
the Sankosh and Wong Chu. Farther west an intricate 
system of north-south mountains form the watershed between 
the Torsa and Wong Chu. The Donkhya range, along the 
Sikkim-Bhutan border, throws out a long spur in Bhutan, 
which runs irregularly and with varying direction, but gen- 
erally to the south, forming the watershed of the ‘Tista on 
the west and of the Torsa to the east. The Donkhya range, 
like the other ranges of the inner Himalaya, gradually de- 
creases in height to the south and blends into the Duar plain 
in southwest Bhutan, 

The geomorphology of the inner Himalayan ranges is only 
partially known. Much more investigation in the inner 
Himalayan zone will be needed before the physiographic 
evolution of these mountains can be described in detail. 

Beyond the inner Himalayan ranges lies the Great Hima- 
laya, with its chain of high peaks along the Tibetan frontier. 
At the westernmost end of the Great Himalayan range in 
Bhutan—in fact at the very northwest corner—is the towering 
snowclad peak of Chomo Lhari (23,997 feet). Called the 
Mountain Goddess by the Bhutanese, Chomo Lhari does not 
stand in solitary grandeur. A retinue of smaller peaks, each 
sufficiently lofty to be hooded in perpetual snow, surround it. 
The goddess for which the peak is named is the Buddhist 
deity Dolma, worshipped in Bhutan and in the Chumbi 
valley. 


There is another immense matrix of ice-crowned giant 
peaks farther eastward along the Great Himalayan range. 
Kula Kangri (24,740 feet), the principal summit in this group, 
is looked upon as a representation of Kuvera, king of the 
‘Tibetan mountain demons. 

Unlike most other parts of the Great Himalayan range in 
Nepal and India, the great range dividing Bhutan from ‘Tibet 
is pierced in only one place by a south-flowing river, the 
Lhobrak. 

The Great Himalaya is composed of distinct groups of 
paragneisses, hybrid gneisses and schists, with intrusions of 
granite. ‘Thus, Chomo Lhari is composed of foliated (gneis- 
sose) granite penetrated by veins of the nonfoliated variety, 
and flanked by altered slates and limestones metamorphosed 
by the granite forced up through them from below. 


Geomorphic Features of the Himalayan Ranges and Valleys 


At higher elevations the landscape of the Great Himalaya 
is characterized by lofty serrate ridges, cirque-indented slopes, 
and sharp peaks produced by glacial action, 

Present glaciers of Bhutan Himalaya are shrunken rem- 
nants of those which flourished in the Pleistocene Age. 
Heaps of terminal moraines, now covered with alpine grass, 
ice-transported blocks, smooth and striated hummocky sur- 
faces, and other indications of glacial work can be seen 
several thousand feet below the present glaciers. Grooved and 
polished rock surfaces are evident in most valleys.1° ‘The 
mountains and valleys have a characteristic glaciated aspect. 

The Inner Himalaya ranges support no glaciers at present, 
but some summits and upper slopes are covered with 
moraines. In several places glacial terraces are strung along 
the sides of the valleys. A more detailed geomorphic survey 
of Bhutan will undoubtedly discover additional evidences of 
ice action in the Himalaya. 

The most distinctive geomorphic characteristic of the 
valleys is their transverse course, which cuts the geologic 
structure and runs across the strike of the Himalayan ranges. 
Vertical erosion of river beds has produced these valleys. 
Instead of narrow gorges such as those found in Nepal Hima- 


laya, the rivers in Bhutan have cut relatively wide, open 
valleys. This phenomenon is caused by the uninterrupted 
sweep of the moisture-laden southwest monsoon coming 
directly from the Bay of Bengal through the alluvial gap be- 
tween the Rajmahal hills (Bihar) and the Shillong plateau 
(Assam). The mountains get the full force of the monsoon. 
The principal rivers of Bhutan have cut deeply through the 
resistant rocks; finding the underlying rock less resistant, they 
have cut still deeper, In this way, instead of narrow gorges, 
wider valleys have been cut through the central section of 
Bhutan between north-south ranges. The heavy rainfall sub- 
jects the valley sides to erosion. 

The Lhobrak river captured the streams of the Tibetan 
drainage system on the northern slopes of the Himalaya 
through the rapid head erosion of its main transverse course. 
Some tributary valleys in the Great Himalaya of Bhutan join 
the main troughs discordantly. Although some of the hang- 
ing valleys are the result of glaciation, most have resulted 
from erosion as the elevation of the Himalaya steepened the 
gradient, accelerating down-cutting of the main valleys with- 
out a corresponding effect on the tributaries and producing 
a series of discordant junctions marked by cascades and 


waterfalls. 


Most of the Himalayan valleys are in an early stage of the 
geomorphic cycle. Evidence that they have been repeatedly 
rejuvenated by the rise of inner ranges of the Himalaya is 
provided by the cascades and rapids marking the nickpoints 
along the valleys. 
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Physiography of the Duar Plain 


The Duar plain, a northern extension of the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra plain of India, falls mostly within the Indian 
territory but also penetrates from eight to ten miles into 
Bhutan. The name from the Hindi dwar—gate or entrance— 
is also applied to the passes over the lower Himalayan ranges 
that bar the way into the interior of Bhutan. 

Physically, the Duar plain has resulted from long-continued 
alluviation of a tectonic basin formed when the strata of the 
Tethys sea were folded and raised into the Himalaya. Bhutan 
Duar thus represents a foredeep in front of the advancing 
earth waves of the Himalaya. This sunken tract has a base- 
ment of ancient crystalline rocks whose uneven surface, 
traversed by faults, indicates that it was sunk by a series of 
block faults. Presumably, the frequent earthquakes in the 
Duar are caused by movement of earth along faults below 
the alluvium. The northern boundary of the trough is 
marked by a series of parallel reverse faults, the boundary of 
the outermost Himalaya. The trough is deepest in Bhutan 
Duar and the adjacent area of Bengal. 

Bhutan Duar may be divided roughly into northern and 
southern portions. The northern portion immediately bor- 
dering the hills presents a surface broken by spurs from the 
higher mountains on the north. It contains deposits of coarse 
gravels, boulders, pebbles, shingles and sand produced by 
erosion of the hills. Here the subsoil water level is low and 
the surface dry because of the porousness of the formation. 
The characteristic covering of the dry surface is sau grass 
(Pollinia ciliata), associated with sal (shorea robusta) forests. 
During the dry season the wide, shallow beds of the streams 
in the northern part of the Duar, are filled with material 
eroded from the mountains by the floods of the rainy season. 
The interfluves between these dry river beds are gently slop- 
ing surfaces, 

The topography of the southem portion of the Duar 
resembles that of the Assam-Bengal plain to the south. Here 
the meandering rivers do not have the wide stretches of dry 
beds characteristic of the northern section. The rivers flow 
more slowly through generally well-defined channels, and 
have less erosive power. This section of the Duar consists of 


moderately fertile soil covered with heavy savanna grass, 
bamboo, and sal forests. In several areas the land has been 
cleared for farming. A series of springs mark the junction 
between the northern and southern sections. These springs 
occur where the substratum of clay in the south forces the 
underground water absorbed in the porous gravel formation 
to the surface again. 


Drainage Pattern 


The mountainous territory of Bhutan is dissected by 
numerous rivers and their tributaries (Map 5). Principal 
trade routes between central Bhutan and India as well as 
Tibet follow the valleys of principal streams. The rivers (ex- 
cept the Manas and Lhobrak) flow from the southern side 
of the Great Himalaya; struggling through the narrow defles 
at the foot of the mountains, they emerge into the Duar 
and eventually drain into the Brahmaputra. In southern 
Bhutan the river system exhibits a dendritic pattern, tree-like 
branches of smaller streams meeting to form larger rivers. 

All the rivers of Bhutan show marked characteristics of 
mountain streams. They flow between high rocky mountains 
that usually join the stream in steep precipices, confining the 
channel in a narrow valley. As the gradient of the river falls 
markedly, the streams rush with irresistible fury over beds of 
huge boulders and rock masses. None of these streams are 
navigable in the mountains. Indeed, so fierce is their current 
that navigation is not possible for several miles after their 
entry into the plains. 

In the upper courses, where all rivers run through the 
mountain region, there are few or no flood problems. It is 
in the lowlying areas of newer alluvium in the Duar and the 
plains lower in India that threats of floods are serious. The 
alluvium makes the soil fertile, and the flat or rolling topog- 
taphy is well suited to farming. The most suitable time for 
planting is soon after the start of the rainy southwest mon- 
soon. But this is also the time when floods occur, and often 
strenuous efforts are necessary to protect the crop. 

Physiographic features partially explain the frequent floods 
in the Duar. South of the foothills, which consist of sand- 
stone and sandy limestone, is the Bhabar area mentioned 


above, a zone of hill-wash composed of highly porous gravels 
and boulders. Farther to the south lies the southern section 
of the Duar, which forms a typical piedmont or sub-Hima- 
layan plain. It is composed of Bhangar (older) alluvium, 
which usually forms the interfluves. The valley flats of main 
nvers are made up of Khadar (newer) alluvium. The Khadar 
area is flooded every year, while the higher Bhangar area is 
less vulnerable. 

The Khadar soil is a loam mixture of sand and silt. Here 
the Torsa, Raidak, Sankosh and Manis rivers bring a heavy 
load of sediments from the Himalaya. When the rivers 
teach the Duar plain, their velocity decreases and they deposit 
so much sediment that their shallow channels can no longer 
accommodate the volume of water that accumulates during 
the monsoon. The flood waters deposit sediments over the 
countryside every year. 

The Duar rivers ow in a meandering fashion, and in times 
of flood the mainstream sometimes crosses the neck of a 
meander, thus changing the river’s course. Several oxbow- 
shaped loops in Bhutan Duar and in adjoining areas of India 
give evidence of the shifting of these streams, a tendency 
which increases the danger of floods. 


Principal Rivers 


The principal rivers of Bhutan are, from west to east: Amo 
Chn or Torsa, Raidak or Wong Chu, Sankosh or Mo Chu, 
and Manas (Map 5). When they emerge into the Duar, the 
Manis and Sankosh rivers carry most of the water. The 
Raidak carries less than one-half the amount carried by the 
Sankosh, and the Torsa about one-third. The Sankosh drains 
the entire Great Himalayan range between Chomo Lhari 
(23,997 feet) and Kula Kangri (24,740 feet). The various 
upper tributaries of the Sankosh unite near Punakha (alti- 
tude, 5,000 feet). Below Punakha, the river bed is a quarter 
of a mile wide, but below Wangdu Phodrang (altitude, 4,500 
feet) rock outcrops confine the river to a precipitous gorge. 
The Torsa, Raidak and Sankosh rivers drain western Bhutan, 
and the Manis and its tributaries the east. 

Torsa, or Amo Chu, is one of the principal nvezs in west- 
em Bhutan. It rises in Tibet, where it drains the Chumbi 
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valley, and enters Bhutan north of the frontier settlement 
of Pasha. The river Rows rapidly and follows a confined 
valley between precipitous mountains. [ven in winter the 
Torsa is a fierce, swift stream, with an average depth of at 
least four feet. As it leaves the foothills and enters the 
Duar plain, it widens into a braided channel. Phuntsholing, 
the southern terminus of the Indo-Bhutan Road, lies on the 
left bank of the ‘Torsa. 

The Raidak river, also called Wong Chu, rises in the Great 
Himalayan region and flows for nearly 230 miles in Bhutan. 
One of the main routes to Tibet follows its course. It is an 
impetuous stream, running over a bed of large boulders. 
Between Thimbu and the confluence the course of the 
river is not severely confined, but after leaving the confluence 
it runs through a narrow defile between steep and precipitous 
cliffs. Paro Chu, a large stream, joins Wong Chu at the con- 
fluence. The Paro river rises in the snowcapped mountains to 
the south of Chomo Lhari. It flows southeast through a com- 
paratively open valley, its course strewn with huge boulders 
against which the water foams violently. It is joined by 
several small tributaries flowing from nearby mountains. Just 
above Paro Dzong a considerable feeder, the To Chu, joins 
it from the left. To the west of Kyapcha Dzong, the Ha Chu 
drains into Wong Chu. At Tashi Chho Dzong the bed of 
the river is about 7,000 feet above sea level, and at the point 
of its exit in the Duar its elevation is only 300 feet. 

Sankosh, also known as Mo Chu or Punakha in its upper 
course, rises in the Great Himalayan region. It flows in a 
southeasterly direction, but on reaching Punakha it turns 
south, and does not materially alter this direction until it 
reaches the foothills zone in southern Bhutan. The total 
length of the river in Bhutan is more than 200 miles. At 
Punakha it is joined by Pho Chu, and, 12 miles further down- 
stream at Wangdu Phodrang, by Tang Chu. Several moun- 
tain streams join the river on either side. At its exit into the 
Duar plain it is a deep river, flowing noisily over a bed of 
boulders. 

The Manas, or Dangme Chu, which drains eastern Bhutan, 
tises beyond the Great Himalayan range in Tibet. It enters 
Bhutan from the Kameng frontier district of India and runs 
southwest—unlike most of the Bhutanese rivers, which usu- 
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ally run from northwest to southeast. Just before reaching 
‘Vashigang, the Manas is joincd by Kulong Chu, a large 
stream from the snowy range along the Bhutan-Tibet fron- 
ticr. Along the valley of the Kulong Chu and its tributary 
Dozam Chu lies one of the old routes to Tibet from eastern 
Bhutan. At ‘lashigang the Manas is about 160 feet wide, 
and its waters rush furiously over a bed of boulders and high 
inclined strata of gneiss. ‘The bed of the river near ‘Tashigang 
is about 2,000 feet above sea level; it is only about 400 feet 
above sea level where it joins ‘Tongsa Chu. 

The Lhobrak, or Kuru Chu, the main central tributary of 
the Manas, is the only one that rises north of the Great 
Himalaya. Starting on the northwest slopes of the Kula 
Kangri group of high peaks, it follows a semicircular trans- 
Himalayan course and finally breaks through the Great 
Himalayan range. Vhe Lhobrak joins Manas in southern 
Bhutan; farther downstream the combined stream joins the 
Tongsa Chu. 

The ‘Tongsa (Mangde) Chu rises in northern Bhutan neat 
the Kula Kangri peak. At Tongsa Dzong the bed of the river 
is about 5,500 feet above sea level, and its flow is very swift. 
‘The Bumtang river, also called Murchangpu Chu, joins the 
‘Tongsa in southern Bhutan, and the combined stream flows 
into the Manis. 
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Tea plantation in the Duar. 








A young mother walks along in Paro market place. 
Her short hair reflects prevailing fashion. 
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Rigors of mountain- 
life displayed on her 
face, an old woman of 
Thimbu bursts into 
giggles at the sight of 
an expedition member's 
camera. 








An open-air shop owner 
in the Thimbu market 
place. Bhutanese sellers 
and buyers are shrewd 


and delight in bargaining. 





The hat of this prosperous resident of Thimbu 
marks a changing fashion in Bhutan where hats are 


unconini1on. 





The palace of the king at Thimbu in the 
Tibetan style. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Climate, 


Vegetation, and Soil 


Although climate, vegetation and soil are closely related 
and their importance for man depends primarily on their 
combined effects, it is often necessary to separate them for 
purposes of analysis. Soils, for example, are derived in part 
from the parent rock, but their depth and composition vary 
with relief and climate, while their texture is related to the 
nature and distribution of the plants that contribute humus 
to the soil. 

Bhutan has a great diversity of climates, perhaps greater 
than any other area of similar size in the world. A moderate 
climate is found only in the central mountain valleys at 5,000 
to 7,000 feet. The rest of the country suffers either from 
extreme heat, as in the Duar, or extreme cold, as in the 
northern mountains. Climates change with elevation, caus- 
ing striking contrasts in meteorological conditions. 

In Bhutan Himalaya, variations in the exposure to sunlight 
and to rainbearing winds produce intricate local variations 
of climate, but there are also broad areas in which the climate 
varics only with the elevation. These high-altitude climates 
differ from the middle-latitude ones; as the elevation in- 
creases, the seasonal variation in temperature practically 
disappears. 

The Duar area of south Bhutan, like the adjoining part 
of India, has a subtropical monsoon climate. The monsoonal 
rhythm, expressed in seasonal rainfall combined with the 
southerly winds of the summer monsoon and practically rain- 
less winters, penetrates into the mountain valleys. The Great 
Himalaya protects the southern part of the country from 
the bitterly cold winter winds generated in central Asia. The 


winter high pressure over India is weaker and produces much 
lighter winds (winter monsoon) than those in Tibet. In 
addition, the intensive heat of the Duar produces steep low- 
pressure gradients, and the southerly wind (summer mon- 
soon) is generally much stronger in Bhutan than in China 
or Mongolia. 

What we know about Bhutan’s climate is limited to broad 
generalizations, since no meteorological data are yet available. 
‘The figures of temperature and precipitation presented here 
are based upon general observations made by the 1964 
expedition. 


Insolation and Temperature 


No figures are available on the insolation received in 
Bhutan, but it is reasonable to assume that it decreases from 
south to north. The surface cover of the earth reflects inso- 
lation in varying degrees: the surface of fresh snow reflects 
about 85 percent of the radiation it receives, bare ground 
10 to 25 percent, cultivated fields 20 to 30 percent, and 
forests 10 to 18 percent. The typical landscape in Bhutan, 
with its predominance of vegetation-covered mountains and 
small areas of cultivated land in the valleys, may therefore 
be expected to reflect about 10 to 20 percent of the insola- 
tion. It is reasonable to assume that the insolation received 
is greater in the early part of the summer before the break 
of the monsoon and its accompanying cloudiness. 

Temperature conditions in Bhutan are complex. Tem- 
peratures decrease, in general, with increasing altitudes, and 


averages of less than 50° F. during the coldest month begin 
at altitudes of about 5,500 feet. ‘Vhere is a marked winter season 
even in the Duar, where January temperatures average from 
60° to 65° I. and June temperature from 80° to 85° F, 

On the high mountains, altitude and exposure to the sun 
determine temperatures. For instance, in the still conditions 
of winter, cold might air flows into valleys even in the lower 
tanges of the Bhutan Himalaya, at elevations of 3,500 to 4,500 
fect. Fog and frosts are frequent, and in some valleys night 
temperatures below freezing have been recorded. In the 
Paro valley, average temperatures range from 40° F. in 
January to 75° F. in July. 

In the humid, subtropical Duar the average variation in 
temperature from the warmest to the coldest months is 
about 20° F. At Paro it is about 35° F. 


Precipitation 


The southwest monsoon, which breaks suddenly about 
mid-June and lasts three and one-half months, accounts for 
85 to 90 percent of the annual precipitation. The southern 
slope of the foothills receives most of the rain. As much as 
200 inches falls in certain areas. In general, the Duar arca 
receives more than 80 inches annually. 
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In the Paro valley, at 7,000 feet, the temperature averages 
40°F in January and 75°F in July, and the annual pre- 
cipitation is about 35 inches. 





A mule path penetrates the densely for- 
ested ranges of southern Bhutan. (Paul 
Grimes, The New York Times) 





Pastoral activity is common to most parts of central 
and northern Bhutan. Yak and cattle are herded 
in the highlands. 


In the inner Himalayan valleys precipitation varies with 
exposure to the rainbearing monsoon winds. Several valleys 
located in the well-marked rain shadow of the mountains 
are extremely dry. The Paro valley records an average annual 
precipitation of about 30 to 35 inches, most of it between 
June and September. The little precipitation during winter 
comes entirely in the form of snow on the higher mountains, 
which begins at the end of November. Below 8,000 feet snow 
does not reach the ground, and between 8,000 and 10,000 feet 
it remains on the ground only in sheltered places. Beyond 
10,000 feet it covers the mountains and ridgetops from mid- 
December to early March. 


Climatic Regions 


In a mountainous country such as Bhutan climatic condi- 
tions weave a complex pattern. Variations in exposure to the 
sun and in the hours of sunlight, and sharp differences in 
rainfall within small areas, are characteristic. In general, 
however, this intricacy resolves into broad climatic zones 
whose limits are determined by altitude. When a mountain 
range is seen from the air, the outlines of the climatic 
zones become visible in the differences of vegetation. 
Professor S. P. Chatterjee has vividly described the rapid 
climatic changes: “The intense cold of Siberian winter, the 
terrific heat of the Sahara desert and the mild pleasant 
weather of Mediterranean Italy may all be experienced in the 
course of a single day’s journey in Bhutan.”! 

At least three major climatic regions can be recognized: 
the hot and humid subtropical area of the Duar and the 
foothills, the cooler (microthermal) region of the inner 
Himalaya, and the tundra region of the Great Himalaya 
(Map 6). Although each of the basic weather elements— 
temperature, pressure, precipitation and winds—varies with 
altitude, temperature is the primary criterion for this division. 

A humid subtropical climate, in effect an upward projec- 
tion of the humid subtropical climate of the Assam-Bengal 
plain, prevails at altitudes between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. The 
annual rainfall of 80 inches provides the conditions for a 
tropical forest, or savanna. 


North of the humid subtropical belt the climate changes 
markedly with the elevation. The inner Himalayan ranges 
have microthermal climates, quite difficult to classify on a 
map. Winters range from moderately cool to severe, and 
summers are warm and rainy. Rice, bananas, oranges and 
other lowland products are all raised in abundance at some 
point within the zone. In the lower sections and valleys are 
areas of intensive farming. Approximately 10,000 feet above 
sea level, moderately cold winters and short cool summers 
tend to limit successful grain farming. 

The lower zone of the microthermal Himalayan climates 
includes narrow valleys which skirt the rugged slopes of the 
inner Himalayan ranges. The broad-leaved trees of its 
moister, warmer section tend to resemble those of the humid 
subtropical climate, especially on the southern flanks of the 
mountains. In higher areas broad-leaved trees give way to 
coniferous evergreens. In some places, such as the valleys 
where there is less moisture, scrub forests or short grasses 
predominate. Small rural settlements are common. 

In the upper part of the microthermal climatic zone, above 
10,000 feet, winters are severe and summers short and cool. 
This zone may be distinguished from the lower zone in two 
respects. First, and perhaps foremost, it is a zone of frost, 
which occurs infrequently below 10,000 feet. Second, it is 
characterized by primitive cultivation primarily devoted to 
such hardy crops as barley and potato. This zone extends to 
about 15,000 feet—the upper limit of agriculture and of 
natural tree growth. The relative positions of the tree and 
snow lines vary with the rainfall. In drier regions snow lines 
are generally higher and tree lines lower. The zone of alpine 
grassland is thus widest in dry areas and narrowest in wet. 

This high land of severe winters and cool summers, the 
last retreat of the native Bhutanese, is characterized by 
primitive frontier settlements that maintain themselves by 
herding yak and sheep and raising potatoes and barley. Only 
in a few places does the population density exceed 10 to 
15 persons per square mile. Throughout the year the tem- 
peratures remain surprisingly uniform—usually between 35° 
and 45° F. Precipitation varies greatly from valley to valley, 
averaging about 15 inches annually. 


At elevations over 15,000 feet, the climate is that of a 
true alpine tundra. 


Natural Vegetation 


A notable feature of the flora of Bhutan is its great varicty 
and the continuous gradation from tropical and subtropical 
to completcly alpine forms.* Despite the marked changes 
in vegetation resulting from variations of soil, altitude, slope, 
and drainage conditions, there is a degree of uniformity in 
the vegetation of large areas, so that the country may be 
divided into three distinct belts. 

The zone of tropical moist deciduous vegetation is found 
in southern Bhutan, the Duar, and the adjoining hills. These 
forested hills, particularly along the Manas and Sankosh 
rivers in central and east Bhutan, form a sanctuary where 
thino, wild elephant, gaur, sambar, and other animals are 
plentiful 

In the deciduous forests of the main river valleys of the 
Duar, new riverine species are abundant. Old riverine species 
are found outside the area subjected to flooding. The new 
tiverine forests consist mainly of sissoo (Dalbergia sissoo) 
and khair (Acacia catechu), which often grow along with tall 
grasses. Sissoo is a valuable tree used in furniture manufac- 
ture. From khair, catechu is extracted; when mixed with betel 
nuts and leaves, it makes pan, which the Bhutanese chew. 

The old riverine forests extend across southern Bhutan in 
a zone lying between the new riverine forests and sal forests 
of the foothills and adjoining Duar. Semal (Bombax mala- 
baricum), used for plywood, matches, and even paper, is 
common. 

A dense growth of savanna grass is found in areas with a 
light forest cover. Parts of western Bhutan Duar, which once 
contained fine semal trees, are now covered by vast jungles 
of impenetrable savanna grass with a few scattered and dying 
patches of forest. The forests are continually ravaged by fire, 
which reduces the density of tree growth and increases the 
grass. The savanna grasses in some of these areas are so high 
and dense that an elephant can force its way through only 
with difficulty. 
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The windward slopes of the mountains in central and northern Bhutan catch most of the precipitation from the 
south, while the leeward slopes present a semi-arid brown landscape with dry brush vegetation. 


North of the old riverine forests, as the land starts to 
rise, sal (shorea robusta) forest appears. Sal, Bhutan Duar’s 
most valuable timber, is used for building and railroad ties 
and has a large market in India. Readily accessible parts of 
the sal forest have been depleted, but much of the savanna 
grassland might be reforested with sal with excellent financial 
prospects. 

Two general types of sal forest, high-level and low-level, 
may be distinguished. The former occupies the dry tract 
known as Bhabar, which stretches, on a deep boulder and 
gravel formation, from the base of the foothills to a maxi- 
mum distance of about 12 miles. Here the subsoil water 
level is at a great depth. The characteristic soil covering of 
the sal is sau grass (Pollinia ciliata). The growth of the sal 
is good except in the driest part. 

The low-level type, which is more moist, begins along the 
line of springs marking the southern limit of the Bhabar tract. 
The water level is not far from the surface, and vegetation 
is luxuriant. 

The sal on the foothills, associated with pine and other 
species, is found up to an altitude of 3,000 feet. The grass, 
which is used for paper pulp manufacture, is an important 
tesource in the lower areas. Pine, accompanied by some oak, 
becomes dominant on Himalayan slopes between 3,000 and 
7,000 feet. Farming is intensive in the valleys, and natural 
vegetation is restricted to the mountain slopes. 

Between 5,000 and 10,000 feet, the forests consist of a 
mixture of many species—chiefly pines, oaks, rhododendrons, 
poplars, walnuts, willow, ash, aspen-leaf, magnolia, and coni- 
fers.‘ The rhododendron zone begins a little below 7,000 
feet. Here are R. arboreum, R. dalhousiae, R. falconeri, and 
other varieties found in the Himalayas; several have flowers 
that exhale delicate perfume. The rhododendrons ascend to 
about 14,000 feet, and a dwarf species occurs even higher. 
The Bhutanese assign the general name of “takpa” to all 
whiteflowered rhododendrons, and call every redflowered 
species “takma.” 

The temperate coniferous forest can be subdivided into 
two zones according to the elevation.® In the lower part, ap- 
proximately 7,000 to 11,000 feet, oak in various species is 


dominant, but larch, bamboo, and some hardy deciduous 
trees also appear. There is a significant difference in vegeta- 
tion between the northern and southern slopes of the moun- 
tains. On the southern side conifers are replaced by oak 
forests. On the northern flanks, in some drier areas, the 
moist temperate is replaced by open xerophytic forest. This 
dry, temperate forest is composed mainly of junipers, with 
scattered oak and ash. On the more arid hillsides thorny 
bushes replace the junipers. 

In the upper part of the temperate coniferous forest, at 
an altitude of approximately 11,000 to 12,000 feet, the vege- 
tation consists of fir mixed with birch. Rhododendrons are 
luxuriant in this subalpine zone. Numerous flowering plants 
occur between 11,000 and 13,000 feet. 

The vast area of Bhutan Himalaya between 9,000 and 
10,000 feet contains the most valuable forests of the country. 
There are magnificent forests of spruce, fir, khail (Pinus 
excelsa), cypress, and junipers. Hardwoods such as oak and 
maple can be found up to 9,500 feet, and from there to the 
timber line (13,000 to 14,000 feet) birch predominates. 

Alpine vegetation occurs in the extreme northern part of 
Bhutan, on the higher slopes of the Great Himalayan range. 
Here again winters are very cold and the summers short and 
cool. Precipitation is slight, occurring chiefly as snow in 
winter and as light rain in summer. Plants are adapted to 
the extreme cold weather and short growing season. Trees, 
except dwarf varieties that occur in sheltered spots, are lack- 
ing, and most plants are low and stunted. In some areas, 
moss or lichen predominates on a surface devoid of soil. On 
slopes, short woody shrubs at least three feet high appear— 
evidence that low temperature can sustain plant growth so 
long as there is shelter and soil enough for root development. 
Some of these plants bear colorful flowers in summer. 

The vegetation conforms closely with the topography; a 
southerly slope is likely to have stunted bushes and grass, a 
northern one mostly lichens and bare rock. In certain parts 
of this zone arid vegetation results in a brown landscape. 

Just below the snow line, in the upper part of the alpine 
zone between 14,000 and 15,000 feet a grassy vegetation 
affords favorable grazing ground in summer. In the lower 


part of the alpine vegetation zone, at approximately 13,000 
feet, an abundance of low bushes of rhododendron grows in 
the well-drained soils, and scaly junipers in the sunny and 
dry sites. 


Soils 


The soils of Bhutan Himalaya reflect the mesothermal, 
microthermal and tundra climatic zones and the tropical, 
temperate and alpine vegetation zones. Azonal lithosols 
(shallow rocky ground) are found on the high, steep Great 
Himalayan slopes, but on the gentler slopes of the inner 
Himalayan ranges and foothills shallow zonal soils are more 
common. Red or yellow soils underlie the tropical deciduous 
and subtropical moist forest cover on the lower slopes. Brown 
or gray podzolic (ash-like) forest soils and mountain meadow 
soils appear at successively higher altitudes in the temperate 
coniferous and alpine vegetation zones. 

Alluvial soils are found along the entire length of the 
Bhutan Duar.® Although there are local variations in their 
character, they are all derived from materials deposited rela- 
tively recently by rivers draining the Himalaya. Immature 
azonal soils with weak profiles, they are not differentiated 
into distinctly defined zones. The alluvium is divided into 
two age groups, the older appearing in the higher land above 
the flood level. Here the soils are brown, argillaceous loams, 
permeated with nodular kankar (limestone). The newer 
alluvium is confined, for the most part, to the existing flood 
plains. Typical soils of the newer alluvium are pale brown 
clays and loams containing more sand and less clay than the 
older alluvium, and usually without kankar. 

Skirting the alluvial Duar is the Bhabar. This is the slope 
composed of gravel and shingle along the foot of the Hima- 
laya, where mountain streams disappear to reemerge as 
springs in the Duar. The porous soil of the Bhabar supports 
dense sal forests. Coarse gravels and torrent boulders, gen- 
erally mixed with ferruginous sand and clay, cover large areas. 

Scanty soils prevail in the mountainous region. In the 
lower ranges and foothills, where the parent material con- 
sists of loosely aggregated conglomerates with soft sandy 
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Mountains rise above the Thimbu Chu. The newly built 
road to Thimbu runs parallel to the river. Distant buildings 
at left are part of the large army base nearby. 


The intensively farmed 
Paro Chu Valley of 
Central Bhutan. The 
relatively dry 
mountainsides have 
sparse vegetation 
cover. 








White-washed Paro Dzong commands a quiet countryside. Battlements, archers’ loopholes, and a single 
steep entrance once protected the dzong from marauders. Here live the lamas, whose influence extends be- 
yond religion to the entire national life. 





With each breeze, prayer flags inscribed with sacred texts repeat devotions to Buddha. 
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beds, and where the rainfall is heavy, the soil is shallow, im- 
mature, sandy, and light, with little humus. Though geo- 
logical influences are important, their role is subordinate to 
altitude and the concomitant development of temperate 
climate in the zone from about 5,000 to 12,000 feet. Here the 
sal forests of the sub-Himalaya gives way to forests of pine 
mixed with other conifers and with magnolias, oaks, laurels, 
and rhododendrons. Shrubby varieties of rhododendron, as 
well as a few birches and junipers, even cross the normal 
tree line into the alpine zone. Paralleling this change in 
vegetation, the red or yellow soils of the pine forest are 
teplaced at higher altitudes by brown or gray podzolic forest 
soils and mountain meadow soils. Above 13,000 feet the soils 
are generally frozen for the greater part of the year. 

At present scientists know little of the genetic relation- 
ships, composition, and physical properties of the soils of 
Bhutan Himalaya. Systematic soil surveys will reveal a great 
diversity, from the highly fertile soils of such valleys as Paro 
and Thimbu to those of the higher Himalaya on which a 
very specialized flora struggles to survive. Soils of a charac- 
teristic grayish color caused by excessive leaching are common 
under the higher coniferous forests. The southern slopes of 
inner Himalayan ranges often consist of bare rock, while the 
northern slopes may be clothed with glacial, fluvioglacial 
talus, and rainwash soils that are used for agriculture at 
elevations above 7,000 feet. Many of the higher valleys in 
the inner Himalaya are choked with dnft gravels and smaller 
debris, often the residue of morainic material from above the 
snow line. 

Unlike the densely populated and intensively cultivated 
Nepal and Sikkim Himalayas, where soil erosion is severe and 
widespread, the soil erosion in Bhutan is minimal. Between 
3,000 feet, the average upper limit of the endemic malaria 
zone, and 10,000 feet, the average upper limit of farming, 
there are areas of localized soil erosion accelerated by primi- 
tive land use. 
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Paro yalley. An example of the low, well-watered, and fertile valleys where the largest amount of cultivated land is located. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Economic Pattern 


Bhutan’s economy is based on the patterns of its agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry, which are determined by the 
high-altitude environment. The ruggedness of the terrain, 
the lack of transportation, the paucity of educated personnel 
and technicians, and the limited natural resources have re- 
tarded its development. The harsh natural environment 
Testricts farming and offers few means of livelihood. Apart 


from alluvial valley bottoms in the central part of the coun- . 


try, there are but few flat surfaces or even gentle slopes. The 
moderately level land and mild climate of such inner Hima- 
layan valleys as Paro, Thimbu, and Tongsa rapidly give way 
to rugged terrain that aggravates the effects of altitude. 


Land Use and Agriculture 


Most of northern Bhutan, where the lofty ranges of the 
Great Himalaya rise into peaks of perpetual snow, is barren. 
The inner Himalayan ranges and foothills are predominantly 
covered with forest, although in western Bhutan patches of 
cultivated land have been carved out. Agriculture is con- 
centrated in the relatively narrow Duar strip and in the major 
tiver valleys of central Bhutan. 

The generalized pattern of land use in Bhutan is shown 
in Map 8, which is based on field study, aerial reconnaissance, 
and analysis of recent maps of the country. Because no pre- 
cise survey has been made, the land-use boundaries are only 
approximate and are designed to present broad patterns 
tather than details. 


Forest, High Mountain Pasture, and Alpine Tundra. 
Most of the forests of Bhutan are located in the inner Hima- 
layan ranges and foothills. From the wooded savanna land 
in the south long the Indian border, through the mixed 
forests in central Bhutan, to the true coniferous forest in 
the north, the successive types of vegetation exhibit differ- 
ences arising from sunshine and soil, height and slope, 
moisture and drainage. The transitions, seldom sharp, often 
defies exact delimitation. Mixed forests (evergreen and de- 
ciduous trees) occupy over 12,000 square miles of southern 
and central Bhutan and are particularly extensive in the 
sparsely populated eastern section. 

Development of the lumber trade has been hampered by 
physical and economic difficulties. Pure stands of commercial 
species do not occur in sufficient concentrations to justify 
logging, but since 1961 the government has been negotiating 
with a Swedish company for technical assistance in develop- 
ing a paper industry.! These negotiations have recently been 
abandoned. 

The first five-year plan (1961-1966) for economic develop- 
ment established a department of forestry. Surveys of forests, 
medicinal plants, and paper pulp resources and the training 
of forestry officers are in progress.” Preliminary surveys have 
established the feasibility of a resin-tapping and turpentine 
factory and suggest that some timber may be suitable for 
the manufacture of packing cases. 

To overcome the transport problem, the use of ropeways 
and rivers whose flow is steady throughout the year is being 
studied. Under the plan, the planting of sal and teak has 


been increased in the expectation that there will be a growing 
market. ‘T'wo Bhutanese who completed the forest ranger’s 
course in 1964 have joined the Bhutan Forest Service, and 
another is under training at the Indian Forest Research Insti- 
tute at Dehra Dun. 

Although pastoral activities are common in most parts 
of Bhutan, the chief pasture land lies in the northern section, 
The higher part of the temperate coniferous forest fringing 
the zone of alpine vegetation contains considerable grassy 
ground, which affords excellent pasture during the summer 
and is used extensively to graze herds of yak, cattle, and 
sheep. During winter, the animals are driven down the moun- 
tainsides to the inner Himalayan valleys, where they graze on 
leaves of trees and uncultivated lands. Since all arable land 
must be used for raising food, fodder crops ate seldom grown. 

In some of the larger lowlying valleys, the breeding and 
pasturing of cattle is an important occupation. Cattle raising 
is particularly prevalent in valleys of the Amo Chu and Wong 
Chu in western Bhutan. Large herds of Indian cows and 
halfbreed yaks are reared. The animals are large, and the 
yield of milk is higher than in India. The main product of 
cattle raising is butter, which is lavishly consumed both as 
food and for rituals in the temples. Large amounts of butter 
from herds in the Jaldhaka, Amo, and Wong valleys find 
their way up to such larger settlements as Paro, Tashi Chho 
Dzong and Punakha. 

The development of Bhutan’s livestock and dairy farming 
will require the introduction of suitable new breeds and train- 
ing in veterinary science for Bhutanese students. Six students 
have now received training in India, under the Colombo 
Plan, as veterinary compounders. Prospects of large-scale 
sheep breeding are good in north, central, and northeastern 
Bhutan. Dairy farms are being established in important 
centers, and Bhutanese are being trained in India to staff 
them. 


Cultivated Land. Farming is most extensively developed 
in the relatively low, well-watered, and fertile valleys of 
the inner Himalayan region, and the warm, humid Duar at 
the foot of the mountains. The cultivated land forms small 
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and fairly discontinuous fragments. In the inner Himalayan 
valleys, it follows a dendritic pattern coinciding with the 
major river valleys. 

The land-use map (Map 8) shows several concentrations 
of cultivated land enclosed by mountains in the valleys of 
the Ha, Paro, Wong, Sankosh, and Manas and its tributaries 
in central Bhutan. The major river valleys of southwestern 
Bhutan also contain large areas of cultivated lands. In 
eastern Bhutan, however, excessive rainfall and dense vegeta- 
tion limit the use of land for agricultural purposes to small 
patches of forest clearings. Likewise, within the Great Hima- 
layan region the cultivated land is restricted to isolated plots 
in the high mountain valleys. 

Because of great variations of elevation and climate, most 
crops can be produced in Bhutan. Within a radius of a few 
miles, and occasionally within the boundaries of a single 
village or hamlet, agricultural terraces are found at heights 
from 3,000 to 9,000 feet. Rice and buckwheat grow well up to 
4,000 feet. Barley alternates with rice from this altitude to 
about 8,000 feet; wheat grows up to 9,000 feet. Potatoes, buck- 
wheat, and barley grow at altitudes up to 14,000 feet, and 
occasionally even higher. 

A very coarse kind of barley, which requires 60 days to 
mature, is grown in the higher valleys. The seed is scattered 
on the hard surface of the ground and the plot is then 
plowed. Among the vegetable crops most common are 
radishes and turnips. Radishes are eaten cooked as well as 
taw. Most farmers in Bhutan combine agriculture with the 
Taising of pigs, cattle, and chickens. 

The length of the agricultural season decreases with alti- 
tude. In the inner Himalayan valleys below 6,000 feet, in the 
Duars, and in the foothills, the growing season lasts all year, 
but the lack of water during the winter inhibits agri- 
culture. In some areas canals carry irrigation water to the 
fields from mountain streams; it is often channeled through 
ravines by means of conduits made of hollow logs. Irrigation 
demands teamwork and cooperation. In eastern Bhutan each 
village once a year selects persons to supervise the communal 
water supply. 

For fertilizer, Bhutanese farmers use animal manure in 


moderate amounts, but in areas where the dried dung is used 
as fucl this is not possible. Rotten leaves mixed with ashes 
and earth are commonly used. Good agricultural lands are 
kept in almost continuous production, but poorer lands are 
left fallow every second or third year. Lowland paddy rice 
yields about 2,000 pounds per acre, twice as much as the yield 
in India; and in especially favorable areas this is increased 
to 2,800 pounds? 

Subsistence crop farming, as practiced by the ordinary 
Bhutanese peasant, has changed little during the past two 
centuries. The tools are still antique and the techniques 
primitive. So little has the pattern of farming changed that 
nineteenth century descriptions of agriculture still have a 
topical flavor.4 The greatest change has been its growth— 
not in the size but in the number of farms. Each farm is run 
by one family. Men, women, and children do the work, and 
little outside labor is employed. 

The Bhutanese farmer lays out his land in a series of 
terraces that are supported and separated by embankments. 
These terraces reflect the scarcity of arable land. Cultivated 
plots in the valley bottoms are small enough, but those on 
the steep hillsides are still smaller and narrower. In many 
parts of Bhutan, land presently under farming includes areas 
which from an ecological and topographical standpoint 
should be under grass or forest cover. Centuries of farming 
without adequate manuring have depleted the fertility of the 
soil and encouraged erosion of the rugged slopes. 

The best index of the intensity of Bhutanese agriculture 
would be production figures. Unfortunately, only rough 
guesses are available, and there is no substantial information 
concerning the types of soil and their relative fertility. In 
the northern part of Bhutan, barley yield has been reported 
from five to 20 times the amount of seed sown, in the central 
valleys millet from 40 to 100 and rice from 20 to 50. The 
preliminary geographic inventory of Bhutan’s agricultural 
land indicates that increases in food production to meet the 
increasing needs of the population must come mainly through 
higher yields from lands already under cultivation rather 
than from extension of the cultivated area. Farmers in 
Bhutan have pushed the limits of cultivation almost as far 


as they can with the simple means at their command; further 
expansion of the cultivated area will thus be limited. In order 
to maximize yields Bhutan must undertake a program of 
widespread instruction in the use of improved techniques. 

It is doubtful whether the Bhutanese fanner, with his 
inertia, ignorance, and poverty, will accept the changes en- 
visaged in Bhutan’s development plan. Dietary habits and 
farming practices that have been established for centuries are 
difficult to alter. Although it is easy to deplore, as various 
commentators have done, the deficiencies of the system, it 
is difficult to devise another that is at once acceptable, 
feasible, and economically rewarding to the Bhutanese 
farmer. 

Although the main support of the Bhutanese is derived 
from cultivation of the land, the produce of his labor, which 
in the fertile valleys is abundant, has in the past been sub- 
jected to heavy taxation. Both the neighboring monastery 
and the jungpen of the district laid large claims upon the 








Harvested paddy fields in the Paro valley. Rice, wheat, barley, and millet are grown. 





Experimental temperate fruit orchard estab- 
lished by the government with Colombo Plan 
aid. 


yield of the soil, in the form of grain or butter. It has been 
estimated that in the past the farmer lost about one half 
of his total production in tribute and taxes. 

Several important signs of agricultural improvement have 
recently appeared. Most important of all is the change in 
land tenancy. In 1961 the maharaja restricted individual 
ownership of land to 30 acres, and distributed all his own 
holdings except 30 acres.5 Asa result, almost all farmers own 
their own land. Although all forests belong to the crown, 
villagers have the right to collect firewood, manure, and com- 
post in the forests adjoining their villages. 

The land tax, the government’s most important source of 
revenue, which produces approximately Rs. 40,000,000 an- 
nually, has been revised. As an experiment, payment of tax 
in kind has in some areas been replaced by cash payments. 
The dzong serves as a center for collection of taxes. 

Until 196] Bhutan had a surplus of basic food and ex- 
ported quantities of rice. The diversion of a considerable 


proportion of adult population from cultivation of their fields 
to road building and building construction in Thimbu has 
since 1962 made it necessary to import rice. In order to halt 
the decrease in food production, the government began in 
1963 to bring in construction workers from India. 

Under the first five-year plan instituted in 1961, govern- 
ment orchards were established to grow apple, apricot, peach, 
and other fruit trees, and an animal husbandry and piggery 
center was opened. A department of agriculture, a research 
and experimental station near the capital, and a demonstra- 
tion and experimental fann in southern Bhutan have started 
functioning. The government orchard near Thimbu dis- 
tributes fruit saplings to farmers to encourage them to start 
orchards on their own lands. In 1963 four Bhutanese stu- 
dents who had completed horticultural training in India 
returned to begin work, and more students are undergoing 
training abroad. Under the provisions of the Colombo Plan 
an agricultural expert from Japan joined the department of 
agriculture in 1964.° 


Minerals, Power, Industry, and Handicrafts 


Knowledge of Bhutanese rock types and geological forma- 
tions and their associated minerals is meager. There has 
been no systematic geological survey of the country to dis- 
cover its mineral deposits. In recent years geologists from 
the geological survey of India have studied selected areas, but 
their reports are not yet available. 

Coal and other valuable minerals of sedimentary forma- 
tion, as well as other industrially useful minerals associated 
with igncous and metamorphic rocks, are among the princi- 
pal mineral resources, but known reserves are small and often 
of poor quality. 

Until the exploratory work of the geological survey of 
India, the results of which are not yet generally available, 
mineral discoveries occurred by chance, since the policy of 
seclusion prevented scientists from entering the country. 
Most of the known deposits were discovered accidentally, 


worked by primitive methods, and abandoned when good 
surface sources were exhausted. 

In 1906 G. FE. Pilgnm, a British geologist in the geological 
survey of India, investigated the geology and mineral re- 
sources of a portion of Bhutan and reported that coal existed 
in the Gondwana beds (Damuda series of Indian geology of 
Permian age) that occupy the inner side of the foothills.* 
The coal seams and softer beds of the series are concealed bv 
a dense soil cap and jungle. The presence of softer beds is 
indicated by sudden widening of the valley. The lower 
Gondwana beds are of soft fine sandstone that weathers into 
innumerable small crags or pinnacles, presenting a remark- 
able appearance. Interbedded with this sandstone are coal 
seams that appear once to have been continuous, although 
the crushing has thinned them out so rapidly in places that 
now only lenticles of coal are seen and it is flaky and dusty. 
Some of the coal is mined and exported to the tea planta- 
tions in the Duar. The annual production of 30,000 tons is 
expected to double during the five-year plan for export to 
Assam, 

Massive beds of dolomitic limestone, which seems to have 
undergone extensive silicification, are found at various places 
in southern Bhutan. These beds belong to the Buxa series 
of Indian geology (Permian-Trias). Dolomite mined from 
the Samchi district in western Bhutan has been exported to 
India since 1960. Quarries of graphite await development, 
and there are plans to make use of gypsum to manufacture 
some types of crude fertilizer. 

Most of the mineral deposits of Bhutan seem unsuited 
economically for the development of large-scale mining. 
Deposits are small and of medium quality; except for coal 
and dolomite, they are located in areas difficult of access. 
Future improvement in transportation facilities may make 
some of the known deposits profitable to exploit. The dis- 
covery of new deposits offers some hope for economic ad- 
vance, but it is doubtful that Bhutan will amass adequate 
financial and technical aid to prospect new minerals in the 
near future. The dense forest cover, rugged terrain, and 
complicated geological structure make the prospecting of 
minerals an arduous task. 
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An artist and pupil make thangkas (prayer 


banners). (Paul Grimes, The New York 
Times) 





At Paro, potters demonstrate their ancient 
trade. They use no wheels but shape the 


clay with stone. (Paul Grimes, The New 
York Times) 








Distilling and fruit preservation at Samchi, 
near the Indian border in southwestern 
Bhutan. 


Power 


Coal and hydroelectric energy are the main power and 
fuel resources. Since there are no large reserves of high- 
quality coal, hydroelectric plants promise to be the basic 
source of Bhutan’s energy output. 

Although no precise survey has been made of Bhutan’s 
water power potential, it can be surmised that the country 
possesses adequate resources. In most areas the mountainous 
surface and high precipitation favors the development of 
water power. The systems of the Torsa, Raidak, and Sankosh 
in the west, and the Manas and its large tributaries in the 
east, offer several promising sites for power development. 

Indian engineers have been surveying likely sites on 
Bhutan’s rivers for the location of hydroelectric projects. A 
number of small stations at Paro, Thimbu, Wangdu Pho- 
drang, Tongsa, Byakar Dzong, Tashigang, Ha Dzong, 
Sarbhang, and Samdrup Jongkhar have been recommended. 
A small 400-kilowatt hydroelectric power station was com- 


pleted in 1966 at Thimbu, and the construction of Bhutan's 
second hydel plant to be located at Paro is expected to 
start in early 1967. Preliminary surveys also indicate that 
it would be possible to generate up to 200,000 kilowatts at 
Chhukha Dzong.” This power, if sold to neighboring Indian 
states would ear sufficient revenue to enable Bhutan to 
fund future development projects. 

In September, 1961, India and Bhutan signed a pact to 
harness the Jaldhaka river for hydroelectric power.1° Rising 
in Sikkim, the Jaldhaka runs for 12 miles along the border 
of Bhutan and India. A diversion weir has been constructed 
on the border, partly in Bhutan but mainly in west Bengal, 
from which water is brought to the power house through a 
tunnel 2 and one-half miles long. The plant generates 18,000 
kilowatts of power, of which Bhutan receives without charge 
250 kilowatts daily, and India pays a royalty of Rs. 8 per 
kilowatt annually for the rest. 

In addition to bringing benefit to the northern areas of 
west Bengal, and including the tea plantations, the Jaldhaka 
plant is a great boon to southwestern Bhutan, which has no 
coal and oil supplies and where transport is difficult. 

Much of the water power potential in the interior of 
Bhutan will remain undeveloped because the sites are too 
far from markets or would require too much capital for 
development. Only such areas as those around Paro and 
Thimbu will be exploited. 


Industry and Handicrafts 


Modern industry is almost nonexistent in Bhutan. Except 
for a fruit preserving plant, which processes oranges and pine- 
apples, and a distillery, both located at Samchi, handicraft 
industry accounts for most of the goods produced. Orange 
juice and other fruit products of the government food preser- 
vation factory are finding a good market in India, and the 
factory is being expanded to step up output. Ginger is also 
processed at a factory near Samchi. 

Handicraft products are diverse, including many textiles, 
metalware, leather goods and wooden articles. Quality ranges 
from very high to poor. An important craft is the production 


of handmade paper from the bark of local bushes; the paper 
is exported in large quantities to other Himalayan regions. 
Woodcarving is a specialty, along with the ancient art of 
weaving woolen and cotton fabrics. Vhe making of blankets 
occupies a large number of people, chiefly women. In the 
past the wool was brought from ‘Tibet, but since the closing 
of the border the industry has depended on local supplies. 

‘The establishment of smallscale industries employing rela- 
tively simple processes to produce sport goods, utensils, 
leather goods and wool products is contemplated. Another 
project is a paper pulp plant that would process the pine 
grown in the Wong Chu valley. 

Experts have estimated that the paper pulp plant for the 
production of Kraft paper would cost several million dollars, 
which is beyond Bhutan’s present resources. In 1963-1964 a 
team of Japanese also considered possibilitics of a rayon pulp 
and paper plant for which raw materials would come from 
the conifer forests on the upper reaches of Wang Chu. 
Foreign assistance is being sought for the plant and for 
matchwood and plywood industries. Detailed surveys have 
indicated that high-quality limestone and gypsum in southern 
and central Bhutan might be processed into cement and 
fertilizer. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Population and 


Settlement Pattern 


There are serious gaps in our knowledge of the peoples 
and cultures of Bhutan. Since there is no census, no precise 
information is available on population and_ population 
clusters, densities, and shifts. It is thus difficult to relate the 
population distribution precisely to variables of climate, 
vegetation, elevation and agriculture, all of which bear 
directly and indirectly on the pattern. Limited field study 
makes it possible to analyze only the main strands of popu- 
lation and settlement pattern. 


Size and Distribution of Population 


Little is known of the size of the Bhutanese population 
during the early periods of the country. The current popu- 
lation has been estimated variously from 300,000 to 800,000 
in recent publications. Professor Spate, in his authoritative 
geographical study of the Indian subcontinent published 
in 1957, gives a figure of 300,000.1 In a paper published 
in 1962, Chantal Massonaud estimated the population at 
800,000.2 The 1962 edition of Encyclopedia Britannica gives 
a figure of 623,000, and the 1963 Britannica Book of the Year 
estimates the population in 1961 at 680,000. 

The State Department bulletin Status of the World’s 
Nations, revised in 1965, places the 1963 population at 
715,000. Two publications of the Colombo Plan Bureau, 
both appearing in 1963, give two distinct figures, “barely 
600,000" and a “1961 estimate” of 750,000.5 In the USS. 
Army handbook,® prepared at American University, 725,000 
is given as the “1964 estimate.” Both the Asia Handbook 


(1965) and the Statesman’s Yearbook (1963) estimate the 
population at 700,000.7 In the 1966 edition of the Interna- 
tional Yearbook and Statesmen’s Who's Who, a figure of 
“700,000 to 800,000” is cited. The Asian Annual 1966 esti- 
mates the population at around 750,000. 

It is essential to recognize the limitations of these esti- 
mates, which are based on inadequate acquaintance with the 
country. Most writers have tended to repeat the same out-of- 
date figures without examining them. Travels in Bhutan 
during 1961 and 1964-1965 revealed that most writers, except 
pethaps Massonaud, have grossly underestimated the popu- 
lation. Aeria] reconnaissance, careful examination of settle- 
ment patterns, and field checks® indicate that the present 
population may be between 850,000 and 865,000. 

The population is unevenly distributed over the 18,000 
square miles—an area slightly larger than that of Switzerland. 
Large tracts are virtually empty; others are crowded. But 
quite clearly the kingdom as a whole is, by Asian standards, 
one of low density—about 47 persons to the square mile. 
(India has 373 per square mile and Switzerland 330.) The 
country can be subdivided from east to west into four popu- 
lation zones: 1) the virtually empty Great Himalayan region 
in the north; 2) the zone of relatively well-settled country 
in the inner Himalayan valleys; 3) the more thinly populated 
area to the south in the Black Mountain range and associated 
highlands; and 4) the southern zone along the Indian border, 
characterized by a dense scattering of population clusters 
through an area that is, on the whole, well settled.® 


The inner Himalayan zone contains a large proportion of 
the country’s total population, mostly concentrated in the 
middle portion of the Wong, Sankosh, and Tongsa river 
valleys and their tributaries. In some sections, such as the 
Paro valley and middle portions of the Wong and Sankash 
valleys—near, respectively, Thimbu and Punakha—densities 
are relatively high. In this western part of the inner Hima- 
layan zone, sizable tracts of land with little or no population 
—a pattern common in the Great Himalayan zone—rarely 
occur. 

The Black Mountain range and associated highland zone 
extending across south-central Bhutan are thinly populated 
and the settlements unevenly dispersed. The settled areas 
tun roughly north and south along river valleys and moun- 
tain trails. The low densities of these areas are in sharp 
contrast to those found in the well-populated areas of the 
inner Himalayan valleys. 

The southern zone, close to the Indian border, is well 
populated. Conspicuous among the high-density regions are 
the southwestern part of Samchi district, the Phuntsholing 
area (along the Torsa and Jaldhaka rivers), and the southern 
region along the Raidak and Sankosh rivers. The zone of 
dense population extends to Sarbhang and Hatisar. Most of 
this belt, easily accessible from India, has been developing 
rapidly. Less conspicuous than these well-populated sections 
in the southwest is the moderately-settled southeastern sec- 
tion along the Indian frontier in the southern part of the 
Tongsa district. 

As a whole, the distribution of population in Bhutan 
displays close relations to such physical aspects of the land 
as terrain character, the proportion of slope land, climatic 
variations, and associated variations in land productivity 
(Map 4 and map in back cover pocket). The areas of dense 
settlement in the inner Himalayan valleys and southwestern 
Bhutan form patterns of concentration that correspond 
broadly with lowlands and areas of productive soil. Again, 
the areas of sparse settlement in the Great Himalayan region 
correspond with extreme climate. Or again, in the Black 
Mountain and other ranges of southern Bhutan, the low 
population densities are related to such physical factors as 
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excessive rainfall on the southern slopes, dense plant cover, 
and the poor character of the soil. It is common for very 
sharp boundaries to separate densely populated lowlands 
from sparsely settled mountain land. Although physical 
environment wields an impressive influence over population 
patterns, cultural and historical forces have not been negli- 
gible. The dense concentrations correspond to historical 
seats of political power and local government. The relatively 
sparse population of eastern Bhutan reflects, for one thing, 
increasing remoteness from the cultural and political heart 
of the country. The lack of effective political control in 
eastern Bhutan and the consequent lack of necessary security 
have operated to produce a sparser settlement pattern. In 
short, history and politics have probably influenced the popu- 
lation map of Bhutan as much as the physical factors. 


Sex Ratio, Birth-Death Rates, and Growth of Population 


Although demographic statistics are nearly nonexistent, 
field study suggests that Bhutan has a slightly higher sex ratio 
(the number of males per 100 females) in the southern part 
(105) and a lower one in the north (96).'° No adequate 
explanation for this pattern can be given until further in- 
vestigations have been made. Although regional differences 
in mortality rates are not known, and thus cannot be invoked 
as to explain the sex ratio pattern, the migration of young 
males from northern areas to work in southern and central 
Bhutan may influence the pattern. ‘Trading centers and 
major road-building and other construction projects in the 
south have drawn males to these areas. 

In the absence of vital statistics, particularly birth and 
death rates, it is difficult to forecast the population trends. 
Although studies in the neighboring areas in India indicate 
a decline in both mortality and fertility rates, the fertility 
decline is much less rapid. A similar decline in mortality 
rates may be assumed for Bhutan as a result of the increase 
of medical and health services under the new development 
plan. If fertility stays well above mortality, the population 
of Bhutan should double itself within the next two to three 
decades. 


Most important of all, a doubled population will require 
at least twice as much food. Food may gradually become 
a problem, since it is doubtful whether a land with such 
handicaps of climate and productivity can support a large 
number of people, let alone afford them an improved 
standard of living. 


Rural Settlement Types 


The form and arrangement of settlements and the archi- 
tecture of dwellings reveal the influence of physical factors, 
local resources, and economic conditions. 

Most Bhutanese live in rural settlements, which vary 
widely in size and morphology, from a compact group of 20 
or more houses in the Duar to scattered groupings of houses 
in the inner Himalayan valleys, and small agglomerated settle- 
ments in the Great Himalayan region. In southern Bhutan 
domestic architecture resembles that of adjacent parts of 
India. In the Great Himalayan region and the inner Hima- 
layan valleys, the architecture is of Tibetan coloring. 

In the Great Himalaya, topography has strongly influenced 
the development of agglomerated settlements (Map 10). 
Villages are small, consisting of not more than 15 or 20 
houses built in valleys close to small plots of cultivated land. 
Houses and fields are protected by stone fences from ava- 
lanches and landslides. ‘he need for protection, the scarcity 
of land level enough for building and cultivation, and, in 
certain areas, limited water supply encourage clustering and 
at the same time limit the size of the settlement. 

Houses in the villages are built of local stone with flat 
roofs of timber covered with slate or thick boards. ‘They are 
huddled together and frequently have common walls. The 
houses usually have two stories, with stables and storage area 
on the ground floor and living quarters on the next, When 
an inside hearth is used, smoke sometimes escapes through an 
opening near the roof. Since many houses do not have this 
opening, the inside is often dark, grim, and filled with smoke. 

Dwellings are built on the southern slopes of the moun- 
tains, oriented to receive as much sunlight as possible. In 
winter the thick covering of snow on the roof insulates 


against the cold. In some humid areas, houses have one floor 
and the roofs are gabled, with overhangs to protect the walls 
from heavy rain. 

In the inner Himalayan valleys of central Bhutan, dwell- 
ings are scattered, sometimes one to a field and sometimes 
in groups. A hamlet of four or five houses is surrounded by 
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A large proportion of Bhutan’s popula- 
tion is concentrated in intensively farmed 
yalleys such as the Paro. Since the amount 
of land available for agriculture is limited 
by the terrain, there is great pressure of 
population in these valleys. 





, iG 


Residences of the Paro penlop and other 
high-ranking officials. 


A typical three-storied house of the well- 
to-do in central Bhutan. The ground floor 
is used for animals and barn, the first 
floor for living quarters, and the top floor 
for storage. The two smaller buildings 
usually house servants or workers. 





Abandoned houses bear witness to a de- 
clining population in certain areas of 
eastern and central Bhutan. 


Houses built of finely woven bamboo 
strips characterize the dissected mountain 
region of southern Bhutan. They are 
usually occupied by the Nepalese settlers 
in southwest Bhutan and by Indo-Mon- 
goloid groups in the southeast. 





Settlements of two or three houses hud- 
dled together in heavily forested areas of 
southern Bhutan are often occupied by 
Nepalese practising shifting cultivation. 





The border town of Phuntsholing. At left, the border gate under construction in 1960; at right, the 
completed gate in 1964. From this town Bhutan’s first motor road, completed in 1962, leads to the 
Thimbu-Paro valleys. 


cultivated fields. In the adjoining rugged and forested sec- 
tion—where clearings are small, the land limited in produc- 
tivity, and the distribution of water uneven—the dispersed 
settlement, consisting of a group of isolated farmsteads, is 
characteristic. The farmer usually builds his house on the 
hillside above the land he cultivates. 

Most houses in the inner Himalayan valleys are substantial 
structures built of blocks of granite and limestone cut into 
massive oblongs. As timber is plentiful, two or three of the 
side walls, especially in the upper story, are commonly con- 
structed of wooden planks. Many houses, however, are of 
solid stone. The gently inclined roofs are formed of long 
pine shingles, which are kept in place by heavy stones. 

A rough ladder gives access to the upstairs family quarters; 
the ground-floor rooms are used as stables for cattle and 
storerooms for wood and grain. Because in the past no settle- 
ment was safe from sudden forays by neighboring tribes, all 
dwellings have some sort of defensive outworks. Usually a 
stout stone wall girdles the house. 

The characteristic dwelling throughout the southern sec- 
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tion of the Himalaya and the adjoining foothills is the ridge- 
roofed, rectangular house with one or two walls of piled 
rocks, sometimes chinked with mud and finished with a 
plaster of locally available soil, whose other walls may be 
made of closely woven bamboo mat. Houses of the poor 
are often built entirely of bamboo. 

The roof is usually built of finely woven bamboo strips, 
which must be repaired every year before the rainy season. 
The roof always has an overhang to protect the walls during 
the heavy monsoon rains. In areas of extremely heavy rains 
toofs often slant 45 degrees or more. In areas of heavy rain- 
fall and dense vegetation, houses are built on bamboo poles. 
Houses are often fenced with bamboo poles, and Buddhist 
prayer flags are erected on high bamboo poles to keep away 
evil spirits. 

In the Duars and adjacent forest areas of southern Bhutan, 
compact villages predominate (Map 10). The settlements 
often stand on high ground as protection against floods and 
wild animals, for this is the home of the tiger, leopard, bear, 
elephant, wild buffalo, and rhinoceros.1! Cobras, vipers, 


and scorpions make the area even more dangerous for 
settlement. 

The compact village, with all its dwellings centralized, 
reflects the relatively level terrain and more uniform produc- 
tivity of the land. In the rainy areas, elevated land lying 
above the flooded fields must house all the farmers, each of 
whom may be working a number of tiny holdings scattered 
in the lowlying rice paddies. ‘The development of the com- 
pact settlement in the Duars is partly encouraged by such 
social and cultural factors as the superstition prevalent among 
the Hindu Nepalese settlers concerning new sites for housing. 

The dominant house type in the Duars and foothills is 
rectangular and gabled, constructed of bamboo or wooden 
posts supporting beams upon which rests the bamboo 
framework of the roof. Houses of well-to-do Bhutanese have 
mud walls, but the houses of the poor have walls of wattle- 
grass fastened to the external wall braces, sometimes plastered 
with mud and small pieces of straw. The steep roof is covered 
with a thick, tightly woven grass thatch. Thatch, easier to 
apply to a steep roof, has no channels to funnel the rain- 
water and allows it to trickle gently to the ground. In poor 
houses the thatch is not sufficiently thick to provide com- 
plete shelter from the heavy rains. 


Major Settlements 


Although Bhutan’s rural settlements are nearly self sufh- 
cient, there are no significant urban settlements; principal 
settlements along the southern frontier, however, perform 
certain urban functions. The growth of large commercial 
centers in the Duar is inhibited by the proximity of several 
Indian towns at roadheads or railheads near the Indo-Bhutan 
border. Among the large settlements in the Duar, Phunt- 
sholing is the most important. Essentially an overgrown 
tural settlement, it has prospered from the opening of the new 
road to Paro and Thimbu. Phuntsholing, the southern termi- 
nus of the new highway, serves as the gateway to Bhutan’s 
inner Himalayan valleys and is also a principal administra- 
tive center for the country’s development plan. 

As commerce between India and Bhutan has increased 
since 1960, Phuntsholing has expanded considerably. Be- 
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The old Tashi Chho Dzong (top left) is being demolished and a new dzong built (top middle) to house government offices. 
The walls are made of a mixture of sand and clay bricks (top right), the foundation is of stone (bottom left), and the wooden 
beams are skillfully cut to fit each other (bottom middle). No nails or iron bars are used in traditional Bhutanese construction. 
J. M. Utarid, an Indian engineer (bottom right), supervises the construction. 





The new business section that has developed 
since 1959 at Phuntsholing, the point of contact 
with the outside world. 


tween 1962 and 1965 it mushroomed with the construction of 
several government buildings and a public hotel. A daily 
bus service links Phuntsholing with Paro and Thimbu, and 
with Dalsingpara and Siliguri in India. 

Phuntsholing resembles other small towns of the Assam- 
Bengal plain. A small but thriving business section has 
developed between the Torsa river and the highway. Sev- 
eral jeep tepair shops and a large gas station are located on 
the highway. To the east, on higher ground, is the new 
building housing government offices. Nearby are western- 
style bungalows for high-ranking government officers and a 
guest house for visiting dignitaries. The streets, houses, and 
offices are lighted by electricity supplied by a new power 
plant. 

Thimbu, the new capital, is under construction with 
Indian aid.1* Planning experts from the Indian institute of 
technology at Kharagpur surveyed the site in 1962 and 
prepared a 15-year plan, which would cost Rs. 50 million, 
for the growth of the town. Work has already begun on 
the thousand-acre plot, half of which is earmarked for 
tesidences. Schools, hospital, shopping and entertainment 
centers are also included. Although the new buildings will be 
of modern design, they will bear the imprint of traditional 
Bhutanese architecture. A small hydroelectric plant on the 


Thimbu river, installed by the Indian central water and 
power commission, began supplying electricity to Thimbu 
in 1966. 

At present Thimbu is a mere cluster of houses located 
south of Tashi Chho Dzong, a traditional fortified monastery 
(Map. 15). With financial aid from India, the centuries-old 
dzong is being remodeled and extended to house the govern- 
ment secretariat. The government plans to move to Thimbu 
all its administrative departments, including the key depart- 
ment of development, most of which are now in Paro. The 
new dzong contains wings for the offices of the king and 
prime minister, as well as a large banquet hall. Nearly 1,000 
workers from all parts of Bhutan, under the supervision of 
an Indian engineer, are involved in building the new dzong. 
No nails or iron bars are being used in its construction; 
wooden beams are skillfully cut to fit each other. ‘The king’s 
palace is located to the north of the dzong. 

Next to the capital, Bhutan’s fastest-growing settlement 
is Paro (Map 16), where many new offices, houses, and 
schools are being constructed. Until recently, Paro consisted 
merely of the dzong and a few solid buildings. By 1968 a 
hydroelectric plant of 400-kilowatt capacity may spell the 
end of yak-butter lamps. At present, except in the dzong, 
there is no electricity in this growing settlement. A few 
market stalls and a gas station are located just below the 





Entrance to Paro Dzong. 





A market stall located in the Paro valley below 
the dzong. 


dzong. ‘Trains of laden mules bring produce to Paro on 
market days. 


The Dzong 


A unique feature of the settlement geography of Bhutan 
is the dzong. 

Every major river valley and settled region has a dzong 
(Map 11), usually erected on a commanding site above a 
stream or river. During times of war, the entire population 
of the valley used to shelter inside the dzong. The well- 
populated central Bumtang valley, for example, is protected 
by the great fort of Byakar dzong, built on an eminence 
above the Bumtang river and overlooking the large village of 
Wangchukling (Map 13). This fort, one of the largest in 
Bhutan, has a wall of solid stone about a mile in circum- 
ference. The structure within the wall rises to a height of 
150 feet. A covered passageway leads from the fort to a 
spring near the river, which uscd to serve as a source of 
water during sieges. 

Besides the dzong, the large houses in most villages in the 
inncr Himalayan valleys are built for defense. The walls arc 
very thick, from eight to ten feet at the base and three to 
four at the top. The houses which usually belong to minor 
officials, are oblong in shape, with three or four balconies 
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Uchi (monastery) in Tashi Chho Dzong. Religious paintings are housed inside. 


projecting beyond the walls. The only means of access is by 
a long ladder, which can be removed in times of war. 

Having lost their historic role as feudal strongholds since 
the unification of Bhutan in 1907, the dzongs now function 
as combined administrative centers and monasteries. They 
continue to be the focal points of the social, religious, eco- 
nomic, and political life of the surrounding country. The 
massive white walls, sloping inward in Tibetan fashion, 
house lamas, officials, and guilds of craftsmen. The dzong 
also shelters the granaries, as well as the prayer halls with 
their statues of Buddha and other gods of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, their elaborately carved interiors, and walls covered 
with religious paintings. A brief account of the major dzongs 
is presented below. 


Punakha Dzong. The oldest and most famous of Bhu- 
tan’s many splendid forts is situated on the flat promontory 
at the confluence of Pho Chu and Mo Chu (Map 14). 
Nearly 200 yards long and 80 wide, the dzong has a central 
rectangular tower six stories tall. 

The foundations of the dzong, which stands on an island 
at the confluence of the two turbulent rivers, are being 
savagely eroded. The torrential monsoon rains in 1961 swept 
away the two cantilever bridges that connect the dzong with 
the valley sides. Now one of the rivers has changed course 
and threatens to damage the walls on one side. Protective 
works that in the past guarded the dzong against the chang- 
ing course of the river have been washed away. The govern. 
ment has made a determined effort to save the dzong. A 
small army of laborers with crude implements is trying to 
divert the course of one of the rivers. 

Early rulers of Bhutan lived and held court in this great 
dzong. In the high painted tower are preserved the em- 
balmed bodies of the shabdungs or dharma rajas of old 
Bhutan. No one except the king and certain senior lamas 
may enter the burial chamber. 


Tashi Chho Dzong.—This dzong, which stands near the 
center of the Thimbu valley, is a quadrangular stone building 
(Map 15). The front is one-third longer than the sides. 
The walls, more than 30 feet high, slope slightly from the 


foundation to the top. Halfway up is a row of projecting 
balconies; below them are small windows. The two en- 
trances, on the south and east, are reached by an outside 
flight of steps. A spacious gateway whose two massive doors 
are fortified with iron knobs guards the square citadel build- 
ing, the residence of the head lama, in the center of the 
fort. Both to the right and to the left the way leads to 
spacious squares paved with flat stones and to the apartments 
of the lamas. 

The citadel or uchi has seven stories, each from 15 feet to 
20 feet high. It is covered with a lowpitched roof of fir 
timber, sheathed with boards, which has a wide overhang. 
A row of rooms on the first story accommodates several 
offices; outside is a deep verandah supported by a row of 
handsome pillars. The roof is constructed of the usual fir 
cross beams resting on upright posts; planks placed upon the 
beams are held in place by large stones. 

After considerable remodeling, the Tashi Chho dzong will 
accommodate the central administrative offices of the govern- 
ment, The older section of the building will continue to 
house lamas and the monastery. 


Paro Dzong. ‘The strongest fort in Bhutan, Paro dzong 
was constructed, and the surrounding ground laid out, to 
make it easily defensible. It forms an oblong (Map 16) near 
the base of the mountain and can be entered only from the 
east, by a wooden bridge, over a broad ditch on the uphill 
side of the dzong. Below the dzong, Paro Chu forms a natural 
defense to the west, which is breached at one point by a 
beautiful, covered cantilever bridge. 

Paro dzong is an imposing structure. In the center of the 
large rectangular building surrounding an open square is a 
seven-story tower surmounted by a large cupola. The outer 
building has five stories, three of which are inhabited; the 
others, used as granaries and storerooms, are lighted by small 
loopholes. Upper stories have large windows, many of which 
open onto comfortable verandahs. 

The gateway is handsome, and the building above it much 
higher than the rest of the outer square. After passing 
through a dark passage, turning first to the left and then to 
the right, the visitor reaches a large, well-paved, and scrupu- 


lously clean courtyard. ‘The first set of rooms is occupied by 
domestics. Beyond this is a small gateway leading to the 
hall where Bhutan’s national assembly meets. The great hall 
is tastefully decorated with paintings. The walls of the fort, 
built of rubble stone, are very thick and slope gradually from 
the top to the base. Above the palace are six smaller out- 
posts for defending the dzong. 


Wangdu Phodrang Dzong. Wangdu Phodrang was his- 
torically the residence of the most powerful chief of Bhutan 
after the penlops of Paro and Tongsa. The dzong, impressive 
both for its strength and its beauty, towers high on the nar- 
row extremity of a rocky promontory that stands between 
the Sankosh and Tang Chu (Map 17). 

The irregular, lofty stone building has high and solid walls. 
Before the single entrance lies a large level space that be- 
comes an easy slope on the northwest to the Punakha trail. 

A bridge over the Sankosh provides a link to the hill on 
which the dzong stands. Both the dzong and the bridge 
are believed to have been built about 300 years ago by Lama 
Sobroo when he came to Bhutan. The bridge is constructed 
entirely of fir, without metal parts. Large wooden pegs pin 
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together beams and planks. Although the bridge has been 
exposed to wind and weather for nearly three centuries, it 
shows few signs of decay. 


Tongsa Dzong. The massive Tongsa dzong, historic seat 
of power in eastern Bhutan, is strategically located on the 
trail linking east and west (Map 18), which actually passes 
through the dzong. Since there is no easy route bypassing 
it, the castle maintained effective control over the surround- 
ing country. The large structure sits on the mountains above 
the Tongsa river. In addition to government officials, the 
dzong houses a large number of Drukpa monks, who have 
traditionally been supported by the state. A network of out- 
posts about 400 feet above it defends the dzong. 


Tashigang Dzong. Located on a precipitous spur over- 
looking the Manas river, Tashigang dzong occupies a com- 
manding position (Map 19). Designed in traditional style, 
it has a courtyard and citadel. The walls of the three-story 
building are about five feet thick and nearly 30 high. Bal- 
conies line the walls, and a monastery occupies the center. 
To the south are small hamlets. Below the dzong there is 
an important market at the junction of the roads from 
Tongsa and southern Bhutan. An old established trade 
route connects Tashigang with Towang, less than 40 miles 
away, in the North East Frontier Agency of India. 


Ha Dzong. Ha dzong is located in the fertile, densely 
settled Ha valley (Map 20), which has been controlled by 
the Dorji family. About a mile wide, the nearly flat valley 
floor of the Ha Chu contains several chalet-like houses. The 
surrounding mountains hide the afternoon sun, so that winter 
is exceedingly cold; during the winter the inhabitants migrate 
with their cattle to a warmer climate in the south. 

The Ha dzong, a great square building, lies on the right 
bank of the Ha Chu. Located at an altitude of 8,700 feet, 
it was built in 1915 when the old dzong, half a mile to the 
south, became unsafe. 


The more densely settled western part of Bhutan has a 
larger number of dzongs. Each served as regional strong- 
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holds of feudal rulers, who were frequently independent of 
the Deb Raja. In sparsely populated eastern Bhutan, dzongs 
are fewer. Tashi Tang-tsi and Singhi dzongs are so located 
that they guard important trade routes to Tibet (Map !1). 
Westem Bhutan has five other dzongs that should be 
mentioned. Chhukha dzong, in the Wong Chu valley, 
dominates the historic trade route linking southern Bhutan 
with the interior. Built on a low, rocky hill about eight miles 
northeast of Paro, Dukye dzong controls the strategic road 
to Phari, in Tibet. Destroyed by an earthquake, the dzong at 
Lingshi, in western Bhutan close to the Tibetan border, until 
recently played a significant role in Bhutan’s trade with 
Tibet. 

Located in the midst of a hamlet in the Amu Chu valley, 
Sombe dzong has been an important stronghold. Sintoka 
dzong, southeast of Thimbu, is one of the oldest Bhutanese 
forts. Situated on a ridge projecting from the main range, it 
overlooks the road to Wangdu Phodrang. A characteristic 
feature of the settlement morphology dzongs lend color and 
distinctiveness to the cultural landscape of the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Bhutan was settled by a series of migrations that occupied 
centuries. The settlers came from all the surrounding areas, 
but principally from Tibet. Four major cultures, each distin- 
guished by characteristic socioeconomic features may be 
discerned (Map 21). 

First, the people of Tibetan culture flowed into Bhutan 
Himalaya from the north, settling in the northern and 
central parts of the country. The distinctive features of 
Tibetan culture—the Tibetan language, lamaistic Buddhism, 
and a mixed economy of livestock raising, agriculture and 
trade—predominate in the northern and central parts. People 
of Tibetan origin constitute the most populous and _politi- 
cally dominant group, which has furnished the top govern- 
ment officials and lamas. 

People of Indian cultural origin have settled in the narrow 
fringe of the Duar and southern foothills. The principal 
features of the Indian culture—Indo-Aryan languages, Hindu- 
ism, and settled agriculture—have come from the Assam- 
Bengal plain. Numerically, these people form a small 
minority. 

The Indo-Mongoloid (also known as the Burman or 
Southeast Asian) culture penetrated Bhutan from the east. 
Its characteristic features include Tibeto-Burman languages, 
indigenous religious systems considerably influenced by 
Tibetan Buddhism, and shifting agriculture. In southeastern 
Bhutan, the bulk of the population is Mongoloid, resembling 
the people of Tibet and the adjoining North East Frontier 
Agency of India. 

Representatives of the midmontane Nepalese culture set- 
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tled in a broad belt in southwestern Bhutan; in the vicinity 
of the Black Mountains of central Bhutan, this zone merges 
with the Indo-Mongoloid belt. People of the midmontane 
Nepalese and Indo-Mongoloid cultures occupy the area 
between the narrow fringe of Indian culture along the 
southern border and the extensive Tibetan cultural zone of 
central and northern Bhutan. In the western part of this 
area live distinctively Nepalese people who combine Indian, 
Tibetan, and probably certain aboriginal cultural elements 
that have affinities with the Indo-Mongoloid. 

Although the people of Bhutan comprise four major 
cultural groups, the predominant cultural characteristics have 
been provided by the Tibetan peoples, who laid the founda- 
tions for much that is considered to be typical of Bhutan 
today. 


Tibetan (Bhote) Settlers of Northern and Central Bhutan. 
Tibetan (or Bhote) settlers of northeastern Bhutan have 
close affinities with the Bhote Monpa and Sherdukpen? of 
the North East Frontier Agency, while the Tibetans of 
western Bhutan are akin to the Bhote in the Chumbi valley 
of Tibet and adjacent Sikkim.2? The Bhutanese of Tibetan 
extraction in the western and central parts of the country 
call themselves “drukmi” (meaning genuine Bhutanese) and 
designate the Tibetan inhabitants of the country east of the 
Black Mountains as “‘chingmi” and those of the northeast as 
“‘lebo.” 

Of independent disposition, the Bhote people are not easy 
to manage when taken into regular employment. Many 


Bhutanese and ‘Tibetan refugees who have begun work in 
tea gardens or roadbuilding soon give up the job. Notwith- 
standing their physical strength, they do not appear to relish 
ordinary labor. However, they are industrious and painstak- 
ing farmers, raising crops in the narrow river vallevs at the 
expense of considerable labor. Women are physically as 
strong as men and labor equally with them in the fields. 

The Bhutanese are well built, tall, and athletic.2 The 
broad cheekbone, massive underjaw, and small elongated 
eye bespeak their Mongolian origin. They have broad, open, 
pleasing facial features, and mild, cheerful dispositions, often 
approaching stolidity yet seldom.appearing morose. 

The dress of the Bhutanese is adapted for a hard life in 
the mountains. It consists of a long loose coat, like a dressing 
gown, made of colored blanket, that when let down reaches 
to the ankles, but which is generally fastened up by a belt 
to the height of the knees. This coat can either be fastened 
around the neck or be thrown open, leaving the chest 
exposed. The sleeves are long and loose. During daytime 
the coat is worn loose and free, the chest freely exposed, 
the legs bare and unencumbered; at night it is let down to 
the feet to form a comfortable sleeping garment. Bhutanese 
men seldom wear a hat, but they sometimes carry a scarf 
about them which they wrap around their heads at night. 
Their only pocket is the fold of the robe worn under the coat. 

Every man carries a long knife, which can be used for 
everything from cutting down a tree to digging a hole. When 
he walks, the point of the knife is slung up to the belt by a 
loop to keep it from dangling about his legs. Men seldom 
wear shoes, but some wear sandals of rawhide. The wealthy 
upper class, however, wear the woolen Tibetan boot on all 
occasions, and when walking in snow all who can afford 
them wear shoes. Loads are carried in large baskets, called 
kilta, which are attached by cane straps to the shoulders, 
like the yoke knapsack. 

The communities of Bhote agriculturists in the inner 
Himalayan valleys usually consist of a number of small 
hamlets and isolated homesteads. Individual settlements 
are separated from one another by formidable geographic 
barriers which have kept people living in one valley isolated 
from those in another. 
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Bhutanese of Tibetan culture. Top (left to right): women from Ha, Thimbu, Tongsa, and Tashigang. Bottom: 
men of Paro, Thimbu, Tongsa, and Shongar. There are significant variations in facial features between eastern and 
western Bhutanese. 


A Nepalese girl from 
Chhukha Dzong in southwest Bhutan. 


A Tibetan refugee family 
prepares to eat a meal 

cooked along the mountainside 
near Dochula. 








Among the Bhote, monogamy is the prevalent form of 
marriage. Polygamy and, more rarely, polyandry used to 
occur, but the present king has abolished polyandry4 and 
restricted polygamy to a maximum of three wives per man. 
Before taking a new wife, the man must obtain the permis- 
sion of his first wife, who is then free to seek a divorce and 
maintenance for life from the husband. The age for marriage 
has been raised to 16 years for women and 21 for men. On 
marriage the bride does not necessarily leave her home; 
the living arrangement depends on the strength of the two 
families as an agricultural labor force. If the bride’s family’s 
labor needs are greater, the husband goes to her family. 
If both families have ample labor, then the couple may stake 
out their own plot of land. 

Nepalese Settlers of Southwestern Bhutan. Nepalese 
people, settled in the southwestern part of the country, 
comprises mainly Rai, Gurung, and Limbu—the major ethnic 
groups of the eastern mountains of Nepal.® These settlers 
comprise at least 25 percent of the total population; accord- 
ing to a recent estimate, their proportion in the total popu- 
lation may be even higher.® 

In the areas settled by the Nepalese there is an acute 
shortage of good arable land, but the Nepalese are banned 
from living in the central inner Himalayan region. The 
ban has aroused considerable resentment. Although they 
are given Bhutanese citizenship and the government has 
declared its desire to integrate them into the society, the 
Nepalese remain in practice only secondclass citizens. This 
discrimination has resulted in a serious internal political 
weakness.7. Nepalese immigration, which was encouraged 
by the Indian government during British rule, has been 
prohibited since 1959. 

There has been little or no assimilation of the Nepalese 
group. The Nepalese provide a needed settlement of the 
lower hills, living in communities that are, on the whole, 
dispersed, with some agglomeration, ‘Their bamboo-and- 
thatch houses are less substantial than the stone and solid 
wooden structures typical of the Bhote farther north. Cur- 
rently the Nepalese provide a large share of the road con- 
struction laborers. Although most Nepalese are sedentary 
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agriculturists, some of them practice shifting cultivation, 
which is also called “jhum.” 

A small proportion of the Nepalese settlers are members 
of such tribes as the Mechi and Tharu,® whose cultures have 
been influenced by India. There are also a few members of 
the Brahman and Chetri castes. The religious belief of the 
majority consists of a mixture of Tibetan-derived Buddhism 
and certain traits of Hinduism, combined with locally varied 
shamanism, which persists alongside their more formal re- 
ligious beliefs. They retain the Tibetan social classes of 
aristocrats and commoners, who do not intermarry. The 
aristocrats generally form a landowning elite, and some are 
priests. 


Indo-Mongoloid People of Southeastern Bhutan. A\l- 
though racially Mongoloid, like the Bhote or Tibetans of 
northern and central Bhutan, the people of southeastern 
Bhutan have distinctive cultural traits that link them with 
the people of the North East Frontier Agency, Burma, and 
Yunan. They speak a Tibeto-Burman language called 
Sangla, the language of the area south of Tashigang, and 
several other dialects closely related to the Tibetan. These 
dialects have undergone so much change that the people 
who speak them can comprehend one another only with 
difficulty. 

For their livelihood, these people depend largely upon 
the slash-and-burn type of farming. They clear the land by 
burning the vegetation, grow dry rice on it for three or four 
years, and then abandon it when the soil is exhausted. Some 
groups, however, have settled permanently in large clearings 
in the forest. The dwellings are built on stilts or piles on 
the slopes. If there is not enough water in the settlement, it 
is piped in bamboo conduits from a nearby spring or stream. 
A local variety of cattle known as mithun is valued as a 
form of wealth and is sacrificed at religious ceremonies. Pigs 
and goats are also raised for sale as well as for sacrifices. 

The houses, made of stone and wood, are substantial. 
Larger settlements have monasteries, and prayer flags and 
wheels are a common sight. Tibetan Buddhism exercises 
considerable influence and Buddhist ‘priests are often sup- 


ported by the community. Many of these people speak 
Assamese and are picking up Hindi as they come into closer 
contact with the people of India since the opening of the 
new road from Samdrup Jongkhar to Tashigang. 


Indian Groups along the Southern Border. Although 
most of these people are Bhutanese nationals, they are cul- 
turally and linguistically part of the larger population of the 
adjacent north Indian plain. Many villages straddle the 
Indian border and, as a result of the difculty of communi- 
cation within Bhutan, are socially and economically oriented 
to the neighboring Indian states of west Bengal and Assam. 
They share the Hindu system of endogamous groups ranked 
by heredity. Intensive agriculture, using the plow and bul- 
locks common to the plains, produces wet and dry rice, 
millet, barley and maize. The mud-and-thatch dwellings 
are similar to those in adjacent India. 


Religion 


Religious differences, which are of great social, economic 
and political significance in Bhutan, introduce another ele- 
ment of complexity into the kingdom's human geography. 
Approximately 75 percent of the people, including all the 
Bhote, are Mahayana Buddhists. The remainder, principally 
Nepalese, hold a faith varying from Brahmanical Hinduism 
to a fusion of Hinduism and Tibetan Buddhism, in which 
the beliefs and practices as well as the gods and shrines of 
both are honored equally by the worshippers. Indians along 
the border practice Hinduism. The Buddhist-influenced 
Indo-Mongoloid people of southeast Bhutan have retained 
the popular beliefs and practices of their ethnic group. 


Mahayana Buddhism and Lamaism. Lamaism is the state 
religion and a dominant force in the national life. Although 
religious and secular authority are vested in the king, the 
lamas exercise a powerful influence on national affairs. A 
lessening of monastic power is almost certain to result from 
the program of modemization. The clergy has shown alarm 
and resentment that may lead to open conflict with the 


forward-looking elite. It has been reported that the late 
Jigme Dorji’s rapid move toward modernization was purtl 
the cause of his assassination. 

The doctrines of Buddha undenvent a deep transformation 
in the centuries after his death. Eventually, about the dawn 
of the Christian era, a new school arose known as the Maha- 
yana (greater vehicle) to differentiate it from the Hinayana 
(lesser vehicle), a somewhat derogatoun’ name given by 
Mahayana Buddhists to the earlicr form, [spousing a spir- 
itual ideal based more on the example of Buddha than on his 
specific statements, Mahayana Buddhism emphasized the 
fundamental oneness of all beings. Irom this principle fol- 
lows the doctrine that the liberation from rebirth (samara) 
of any being is incomplete until all beings have achieved the 
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(Left) A statue in Tashi Chho Dzong of 
Padma Sambhava, who holds in his right 
hand the Tantric Buddhist symbol of the 
Vajra, or Thunderbolt Scepter, represent- 
ing truth. (Right) Inside Thimbu Dzong, 
Buddha is flanked by Padma Sambhava 
(left) and Lama Karmapa (right), whose 
current incarnation has fled to Sikkim 
from Tibet. The line of the Karmapa 
incarnation is older than that of the 
Dalai Lama. 





In Thimbu Dzong, the statues (top) of 
local lamas who have attained Buddha- 
hood. (Bottom) Vairochna (meditative 
Buddha) with female companion or Sha- 
kti. 








Mantra, short prayers, inscribed on the side of a 
chorten near Dochula. 





Perched on the roof of a dzong, two 
Bhutanese lamas in their peaked 
caps blow ten-foot-long bronze trum- 
pets. (Asia Magazine) 
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Lamas in Thimbu Dzong beat drums, ring cymbals, 
and blow telescopic horns made of copper to mark 
the pauses between religious services. 
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Sheeptoon Thuchen, one of the founders of the Kargyupa 
order and ruler of Bhutan (approx. 1650), is represented 
in a wall painting inside the Paro Dzong. 





same state, just as a man cannot be said to be in perfect 
health until all parts of his body are in a sound state. There- 
forc, the chief goal of a Mahayana Buddhist is not to gain 
personal escape from the cycle of rebirth, but to help his 
fellow beings to attain that deliverance. 

Mahayana also developed the doctrine of the cosmic 
Buddha (Adi-Buddha), who corresponds to the world soul 
of the Hindus, the selfexistent being from whom the world 
emanates. In this doctrine the historical Buddha becomes 
only one of the incarnations of the transcendental or cosmic 
Buddha, which is regarded as manifesting itself in all periods 
and innumerable worlds for the salvation of all beings. 

The Mahayana concept of the Bodhisattva (a being 
destined for Buddhahood) follows logically from this doc- 
trine. A Bodhisattva is an individual who, having attained 
the goal of selfpurification and emancipation, refuses to enter 
nirvana (salvation) out of compassion for those who have 
not attained an equal stage of spiritual growth. Since he 
recognizes his essential identity with these beings, his happi- 
ness is incomplete until they are able to share it. Thus the 
Bodhisattva consents to suffer and to toil, not only for his 
own salvation but for that of other creatures. 

About 750 a.v. Padma Sambhava (Guru Rimpoche) was 
invited to Tibet® from his monastery at Nalanda, Bihar, to 
convert the Tibetans from their shamanistic beliefs. Padma 
Sambhava preached Tantric Buddhism,” an offshoot of 
Mahayana Buddhism that taught an esoteric discipline of 
concentration and meditation for the attainment of nirvana. 

Tantric Buddhism attaches great significance to mantras, 
sacred syllables with power to penetrate the absolute, and 
Shaktism, the cult of female divinities. Innumerable Shaktis, 
which accompany Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, enrich its 
mythology. Since the pronunciation of the mantra is be- 
lieved to confer supernatural power, the faithful Bhutanese, 
like the Tibetans, recite the key formula over and over. 
Sacred inscriptions cut in rocks on the mountainside, and 
lettered on prayer flags planted near each house, proclaim 
the mantra. A prayer wheel, containing a slip of paper on 
which sacred syllables are written, is kept in continuous mo- 
tion by the Bhutanese as he walks or rests. 


In the ninth century Padma Sambhava established the 
Nyingmapa order of monks, which survived the persecution 
instituted by the followers of Bon, the indigenous shamanis- 
tic religion, During the following centuries other monastic 
orders such as Kargyupa and Sakyapa, which were influenced 
by the magic rites and sorcery of Bon, were founded. These 
and the Nyingmapa came to be called Red Hats while the 
monks of the Gelugpa order, a reformed sect founded in 
the fourteenth century, were called Yellow Hats. The 
Gelugpa order has been the most powerful sect of Tibetan 
Buddhism, supplying both the Dalai Lama and the Panchen 
Lama. 

In Bhutan the unreformed Kargyupa order, a Red-Hat 
group brought from Tibet several centuries ago, is dominant. 
All Bhutanese monks and clerics, estimated at 4,000 to 5,000, 
belong to the Drukpa branch of the order. The monks range 
in education from the many illiterates to the few who are 
highly learned men. 

The Bhutanese regard the clergy with respect. Contribu- 
tions toward their support are given freely, not only because 
almsgiving is one of the most highly regarded means of 
gaining religious merit but also because the lamas perform 
such important life-cycle ceremonies as the recitation of the 
scriptures (sutras) at weddings and the conduct of funeral 
rites. The lamas also perform important subsidiary services, 
treating illnesses, presiding at private religious services, cast- 
ing horoscopes, teaching the doctrine, and performing 
masked dances that correspond to the morality plays of 
medieval Europe. 

Elements of shamanism in the Tibetan form of Bon, 
which have become deeply bound up with Bhutanese Bud- 
dhisrn, are reflected in magical ceremonies, fanciful super- 
stitions, and many of the rituals and eclectic methods of 
gaining rewards in the transmigratory circle. The Bhutanese 
believe in the direct influence on man’s life of omens and 
demons. Every village has its shibdag, or god of the soil, 
which must constantly be propitiated. Each house has a 
tab-Iha, who must not be offended. Before undertaking a 
journey a man consults the ngag-chhang, or lama skilled in 
sorcery, on the chances of success and a propitious day for 


setting out. Sced is not sown, nor the crops reaped, until 
the ngag-chhang has coerced the god of the soil to be favor- 
able and to disperse antagonistic demons. A person on an 
important mission carefully observes omens in the birds, 
trees, and people he encounters, and will turn back if thev 
are plainly unfavorable. If milk on the fire boils over and 
wets the hearth, the tab-Tha will be full of wrath unless he 
is instantly appeased by minor sacrifices. 

It is reported that Chondu, the protective god of Ha 
valley, the ancestral home of the late Prime Minister Dorji, 
declared several days before the assassination, through a 
medium, that tragedy would stalk the family in the near 
future. At the Dorji house a leopard entered the garden on 
five consecutive days and called loudly. To the Bhutanese, 
such an omen could mean only death. Dorji, aware of these 
unhappy portents, spent the night before his assassination 
not in his bed but beside it on the floor." 
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Illness is always caused by a ts’en, or devil, and sometimes 
by a regular bevy of spirits. To expel them, the lamas read 
from the scriptures and perform conjurations of an occult 
character. When sickness troubles a house, a visitor will 
usually see on the hillside above it a number of curious tall 
wands of wood rigged with crosspieces and twine of different 
colors, the whole closely resembling the masts and rigging of 
a ship. This is all the more curious in that the Bhutanese 
have probably never seen a ship. The tradition is that 
demons prefer dwellings of this shape and can be enticed 
out of the sick man into this construction. 

Both nunneries, called ani-gompa, and monasteries are 
common throughout the country. The large number of 
monks (gelong) are recruited principally from the lower 
orders of society. Since only three brothers may share the 
same wife, when there are four or more sons in a family 
the others may enter monastic life. The illegitimate children 
of monks usually become monks or nuns. Most monks enter 
the monastery as boys and serve apprenticeships to older 
monks. Only a few devote themselves to study and the 
practice of mystic rites. Some amass fortunes by the pursuit 
of their profession as Tantric lamas. 

‘The faces of the ani, or nuns, are usually blackened with a 
vegetable juice called tuija, to conceal their good looks and 
thus promote morality. The device is not effective. [Illicit 
connections between the gelong and the ani are reported to 
be common, At the larger monasteries such as ‘Tashi Cho 
dzong, Paro, and Tongsa, strict discipline is enforced and 
offenders are punished by severe castigation and expulsion. 

Both monks and nuns keep their heads closeshaven and 
wear robes of a dingy red color, made from cloth stained with 
the juice of the chud root. The gelong wear red caps and 
carry a red pouch containing sacred water called ngagchhu. 

In large settlements monasteries are of considerable size 
and are surrounded by strong walls. In small villages the 
monastery consists of a square lha-khang, or temple, of two 
stories, with a row or two of small hovels near it where the 
gelong and temple attendants reside. In the lha-khang the 
images, altars, and other devotional objects occupy the lower 
story, which is also the worship hall. It usually has a small 
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The monks and clerics of Bhutan exer- 
cise a powerful influence on national 
affairs. Large monasteries such as 
Tashi Chho Dzong at Thimbu house 
several hundred priests. 


An archery meet at Paro in a green 
glade outside the dzong. Archery is 
dear to the Bhutanese. The arrow is 
made of cane, with a metal tip and 
a plume of feathers. 


vestibule containing several large prayer barrels placed on 
end upon pivots so that persons entering or leaving the 
temple can turn them. Upstairs is a collection of Tibetan 
books, a small apartment where the senior lama sleeps, and, 
perhaps, a room named gong-khang, in which are stored a 
few “terrific deities’ —gods with fierce faces—as well as the 
grotesque masks used in honor of Padma Sambhava. 
Chortens are religious monuments set on a base of steps 
and crowned with a spiral top bearing a ball and crescent. 
The pounded bone and other relics of some ascetic lama 
are often embedded in a cavity in the central part. 
Bhutanese villagers congregate at the dzong for major 
religious festivals and for seasonal agricultural feasts, such as 
the winter harvest celebration that takes place about the 
time of the winter solstice and marks the end of the agri- 
cultural year. Buddhism appears to play little part in the 
seasonal feasts; the lamas participate only in their roles as 
cultivators or as archers. Archery, a highly popular sport, 
is closely associated with all celebrations, religious or secular. 


Language and Literacy 


The most widely spoken dialects in Bhutan are forms of 
Tibetan!” blended with words and idioms from languages of 
the neighboring countries. Along the southern border many 
words have been adopted from Bengali and Assamese, while 
northern Bhutanese resembles very closely the original 
Tibetan from which it was derived. 

Nearly two thirds of the population speak dialects akin to 
the language of the Khampas of eastern Tibet. There is a 
considerable degree of mutual intelligibility among the 
dialects, although pronunciations vary. The most widely 
spoken dialect—Druk-ke—is Bhutan’s official language. Wuit- 
ten Bhutanese is similar to Tibetan, but there are some dis- 
tinct differences in the characters. 

Among the important minority languages are Nepali, 
spoken by the Nepalese settlers, and Bengali, Assamese, and 
Hindi, spoken along the Indian border. The Rong-ke dialect 
is limited to a small number of Lepchas living in Bhutan. 
Limited contacts with the Bhote have kept the Lepchas from 


adopting any of the Tibetan dialects. Educated Bhote of 
the ruling families have a good knowledge of Hindi and 
English, both of which are taught in Bhutanese schools. 

Illiteracy is common, In the Paro and Thimbu valleys, 
where social advances are most marked, a small literate class 
is developing, and the government is sponsoring a rapid 
expansion of education throughout the country. During the 
first five-year plan Rs. 12.6 million were spent on education. 
At present Bhutan emphasizes primary education. During 
1966 about 108 government schools were in operation," 
providing primary education for some 15,000 students. About 
one third of the teachers have come from India. A Teacher 
Training Institute has been set up to help meet the need 
for primary teachers. In addition, a large number of young 
men, some of whom will become lamas, get religious in- 
struction in monasteries. 

Until 1964 Bhutan had no secondary school, but one was 
operating fully staffed in 1965 by Jesuit missionaries in the 
eastern region at Tashigang. A public school has been 
established at Thimbu, where top students selected from 
throughout the country receive education. Many Bhutanese 
students now study in schools in Darjeeling. In addition, 
several member countries of the Colombo Plan have offered 
scholarships for Bhutanese students, but only those offered 
by India have been utilized. Educational progress is one of 
the major accomplishments of the present king, who takes 
a keen interest in it. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Transport, Trade, and 


Economic Development 


Economic development in Bhutan has long been handi- 
capped by physical barriers that limit its accessibility to 
people and to ideas. Internal communications, essential to 
political and economic organization, have been poor. As a 
tesult, the isolated groups have yet to be welded into one 
unified state. 


Pattern of Transport 


Land transportation is hampered by the hilly and moun- 
tainous terrain. Until 1961, the visitor to Bhutan had to 
travel for days on foot and on muleback, leaving the green 
paddy fields of Bengal Duars for a forbidding maze of thickly 
forested sharp ridges full of leeches. The path from the 
Indian plains to Paro on muleback climbed the ridges in 
zig-zags so steep that even the mules had to pause every few 
yards to recover their breath. Often the trail crossed high 
passes dotted with rocks and mud pools that caused the 
pack animals to stumble. After following the ridge for a 
distance, the route would descend to the warmth of the 
tiver bed. Then the whole exhausting process began again. 

Until completion of the new road, the journey to Paro 
took six days’ hard trek. For mile after mile the traveler saw 
only a few signs of human habitation. Now and again a 
mule train would be drawn against the side of the ridge to 
let his party pass—or if the leading mule carried the banner 
of one of the members of the royal family, he had to yield 
the right of way. On the far side of the valley he might 
catch a glimpse of a patch of terraced fields or a scattering of 
huts bristling with Buddhist prayer flags. 


Trails leading to Paro and other settlements cross the 
rivers by wooden bridges, which are common throughout 
Bhutan. The bridges are usually 30 to 70 feet long. On each 
side of the river four to six piles are built, sloping into piers 
of bare stones, so that they project about a third of the way 
over. The center beam rests upon the tops of the piles, 
which are joined with a dovetailed cross beam. When ex- 
ceptional strength is required, short piles are placed under 
others, as in the spring of a chaise. All parts are joined with 
wooden pins, and no metal is used. 

The new road, reaching out for more than 100 miles into 
the inner Himalaya from Phuntsholing, is now being wid- 
ened and metalled. India has spent more than Rs. 20 million 
on the construction of the road, and now the Border Roads 
Development Organization is improving it to accommodate 
heavier vehicles. As blasts of explosives echo from the moun- 
tains, the vehicles speeding along the road come to a halt. 
Road blockades set up because of the rock blasting opera- 
tions and felling of trees from higher altitudes were a daily 
feature from 1964 to 1966.1 During 1964, about 4,000 laborers 
risked their lives daily on this long and difficult track. 

Considering the rugged terrain, the gradient of the Phunt- 
sholing-Paro highway is superb. Starting at the border town 
of Phuntsholing, it cuts across the cloudcapped foothills with 
their sullen wrapping of mist. Up to Chimakothi it winds 
through thick forests infested with wild animals, reptiles, and 
leeches. Part of the road is threatened by wild elephants. 
Gushing streams assume terrific force during the monsoon 
tains. One occasionally comes across a small wayside tea 
stall, as at Honka and Chasilakha, or a unit of the Indian 


Border Roads Development Organization. Newly built guest 
houses, at Chimakothi and Chasilakha, provide overnight 
testing places for touring government officials. 

Twisting and soaring in spirals, the highway clings to the 
side of the high ranges. Gradually the subtropical vegetation 
gives way to austere conifers. Narrow valleys with cultivated 
bottom lands, and high mountain slopes covered with rho- 
dodendron, pine, and fir characterize the landscape of central 
Bhutan. The road plunges downward into the wide, inten- 
sively farmed Paro valley with its outlying farmsteads set in 
fertile fields on either side of the Paro river. At Confluence, 
a small settlement at the junction of the two rivers, an off- 
shoot from the Phuntsholing-Paro road leads to Thimbu. 

Before construction of the new road, the least arduous 
route to Bhutan (there has never been an easy way) led 
through the Chumbi valley, a comer of Chinese-occupied 
Tibet. On his way to Paro in September, 1958, the late 
Indian Prime Minister Nehru stayed at Yatung in the 
Chumbi valley.2, Nehru’s visit arose partly from his concern 
over possible Chinese encroachment on the Indian sphere 
of influence. It was only after the visit that the Indian gov- 
ernment fully realized the need for building roads linking 
Bhutan with India. In response to a request from Bhutan, 
India agreed in September, 1959, to build a costly and ex- 
tensive series of roads from the plain of Bengal and Assam 
into the sequestered kingdom. 

For nearly six decades from the beginning of the century, 
when the idea was first broached by the Bntish authorities, 
until mid-]959, the rulers of Bhutan consistently refused to 
allow a road to be built, preferring to let their natural 
barriers discourage travelers. Behind the mountains Bhutan 
continued in its own ways undisturbed—its rulers autocratic 
and at times despotic, its people paying taxes to the gov- 
ermors or monasteries, its trade based on bartering goods 
with Tibet and India, its culture effectively insulated from 
all others.® 

During recent times the Bhutanese leaders have been torn 
between a desire to build the country and a fear that for- 
eigners bringing help would also bring domination. But 
Bhutanese leaders such as the late Prime Minister Jigme 
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A Bhutanese merchant travels with his 
laden mules along the new Indo-Bhutan 
road, 





Much of Bhutan’s traffic still goes on the backs 
of mules or human porters. 





Dorji also realized that the Himalaya could no longer keep 
foreign influences out and that Bhutan must change or fall. 
In 1956 Dorji declared, “Unless we catch up, Bhutan is not 
going to be there much longer.”* Bhutan reluctantly decided 
in September, 1959, to request India’s aid in road construc- 
tion to counter threats of Chinese encroachment from the 
north. 

In addition to the Phuntsholing-Paro highway, three other 
north-south roads from the Indian border to central Bhutan 
have been constructed under the first five-year plan period. 
These are the Samdrup Jongkar-Tashigang road, the Hatisar- 
Tongsa road, and the Sarbhang-Chirang-Wangdu Phodrang 
toad. These roads have opened large areas of central and 
eastern Bhutan. A 300-mile lateral east-west road connecting 
all the major inner Himalayan valleys is under construction 
across central Bhutan from Thimbu to Tashigang.® It will 
link all the north-south highways, connecting Paro, Punakha, 
Tongsa and Tashigang with India. As of June, 1966, about 
50 miles of this road was open to motor vehicles. 

The east-west road cuts across the high range of the Black 
Mountain at the 11,055-foot Pele Pass, about 20 miles north- 
east of Wangdu Phodrang. To expedite early completion, 
construction of all major roads has been entrusted to the 
Indian border roads development organization, a unit of 
civil and military engineers. The construction of secondary 
toads and bridges is the responsibility of the Bhutan engineer- 
ing service, headed by the able Indian engineer, O. P. 
Mathur. Comprised largely of Indians in the service of the 
Bhutan government, the service includes several young Bhu- 
tanese under training. 

India, aware of the military vulnerability of Bhutan if 
Chinese Communist aggression spreads, is giving financial and 
technical assistance for the construction of another 400 miles 
of new roads under the second five-year plan (1966-1971). 

Bhutan has hired 25,000 men and women for work on 
highway projects. These workers are paid Rs. 90 a month 
plus rations at subsidized rates. Primarily to feed them, it 
has become necessary to import rice from India. This labor 
force is supplemented by many Bhutanese, recruited under 
a new law making work on the national development projects 


compulsory. When construction of the Phuntsholing-Paro 
road was undertaken, each family had to contribute one of 
every six members. Because of the adverse effect on agricul- 
tural production, however, the ratio was revised in 1965 to 
one worker for each twelve members, with the option of 
teplacing the worker each month. 

In addition to the roads, small airplane landing strips have 
been constructed at Paro and Thimbu to provide links with 
India. Helicopters are used to provide fast travel between 
Hashimara (close to Phuntsholing) and Paro-Thimbu. 


Pattern of Trade 


One pressing force for change in Bhutan’s policy of seclu- 
sion is the Chinese action in Tibet. For centuries there had 
been trade between Tibet and Bhutan; 20,000 tons of rice 
were sold to Tibet each year for high prices, and merchants 
brought back salt, soda, wool, and Chinese silver dollars.’ 
During the late 1950s the Chinese forced the Bhutanese to 
accept paper currency, which is worthless in Bhutan, and 
began a constant harassment of traders. Perhaps more im- 
portant, Bhutanese traders had begun to bring back, along 
with their loaded mule packs, “mental cargoes of propa- 
ganda.” In 1959 the Bhutanese government stopped all 
trade with Tibet. Bhutan withdrew its trade representative 
from Lhasa in 1960. Now the cordon sanitaire between 
Bhutan and Tibet is breached only by a trickle of refugees.® 

With the banning of rice exports to Tibet, the price of 
rice in Phari, the Tibetan trading town to which the mule 
trains from Bhutan used to go, increased sharply to Rs. 
150-180 a maund (82 Ibs.), while in Bhutan it dropped 
practically in half, to Rs. 10-15. In 1959 the government 
promised to buy the farmers’ surplus rice, but it was finan- 
cially unable to do this. Members of the national assembly 
complained in May, 1960, of the government’s failure to 
provide an alternative market. They also objected to the 
poorer quality of the salt that is now bought from India. 
Several members asked that the Tibetan trade be resumed, 
but the government, which treats the national assembly as no 
more than an advisory board, resisted the move. 


In 1966, the Bhutanese farmers were already transporting 
to west Bengal, by the new road, the surplus agricultural 
products that food-short Tibet once bought. Part of the rice 
exported to India returns to Bhutan to feed the laborers 
working on development projects. 

Until 1958 Bhutan’s trade with Tibet was carried by way 
of great passes (la) across the barrier range of the Himalaya. 
Because of frequent enmity and rivalry among the provinces, 
each important commercial center had its own route across 
the frontier. The trade of Paro, for instance, proceeded by 
way of a low pass, the Tremo La, which allows easy transit 
to the Phari dzong. The merchants of Punakha, in their 
journeys to Gyangtse and Shigatse, deep in Tibet, traveled up 
the valley of the Mo Chu to Lingshi La. One of the most 
frequented routes, through Laitsawa, to the cast of Kula 
Kanegti peaks, was controlled by the merchants of Bumthang. 
It offered one of the shorter routes between Bhutan and 
Lhasa. Although the pass north of Laitsawa is over 17,000 
feet high and is bordered on both sides by mighty glaciers, 
it is considered accessible. Conveniently located cavems on 
either side of the pass provided shelter from the occasional 
overwhelming snow storms. 

Much of the trade between eastern Bhutan and Tibet 
followed the Lhobrak and Dozam rivers. Several other routes 
crossed the eastern frontier into Towang, in the Kameng 
frontier district of India. From Towang an easy route led 
into Tibet. The old trade route to Lhasa following the 
Lhobrak valley led to the pass north of Thunkar, which is 
reported to be linked with a motorable road in Tibet com- 
pleted in 1966. The Dozam valley route from Shingbe is the 
shortest route from Tibet to Tashigang, the most important 
community in eastern Bhutan. 

Until the mid-1950s most of the trade between India and 
western Bhutan passed by way of the Chumbi valley in 
Tibet. A nineteenth-century British treaty with Tibet pro- 
vided for the opening of the Indian trading post at Yatung, 
which became the chief market for exchanges with India. 
Here the trade routes from Paro, Thimbu, and Punakha met 
the Kalimpong-Lhasa route between India and Tibet. Until 
the difficulties with Tibet, this was almost the only route 
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Nepalese workers remove rock blasted to widen a motor road in central Bhutan. 


Nepalese and Tibetan women break stones to 
widen the surface of the new east-west road. 





used for trade, commerce, and visits between India and 
western Bhutan, although some traffic always passed by way 
of Dewangiri and Samchi on the southern frontier. Even 
Nehru took this route to Paro. It is now completely closed, 
and the major valley centers of central Bhutan are linked 
with India by the recently completed highways. 

In addition to rice, Bhutan’s chief exports to Tibet con- 
sisted of fine silk fabrics, vegetable dyes, and brass utensils. 
These articles now find markets in India. Bhutan’s chief 
imports from India are kerosene, gasoline, and sugar. 


Economic Aid and Development 


A visitor to Bhutan is impressed by a growing awareness 
on the part of the educated Bhutanese that they are a nation 
by themselves, and by their desire for rapid economic de- 
velopment. The kingdom presents a picture of a resurgent 
underdeveloped nation, waking suddenly and striving to be- 
come a prosperous, growing member of the twentieth-cen- 
tury world. 

To speed its economic development Bhutan has since 
1959 been receiving Indian economic and technical aid. The 
government has also been negotiating with foreign firms for 
technical assistance in developing a paper industry to use 
the rich pine forests of the south. If this project materializes, 
it will be the first major industrial enterprise developed with 
foreign aid. The decision to welcome western and Japanese 
experts when they can contribute to economic development 
is a sharp departure from Bhutan’s traditional policy. Al- 
though India does not favor direct negotiations between 
Bhutan and foreign governments, it has encouraged negoti- 
ations with private foreign enterprise. 

The first five-year plan (1961-1966) aimed at increasing the 
kingdom’s internal revenues and eventually creating a self- 
teliant economy. Indian financial aid totaling Rs. 174,700,000 
was devoted principally to roads and transportation. India 
is eager to bring the Bhutanese, who have ethnic ties with 
the Tibetans, closer to India by improving communications 
between the two countries. At the same time the develop- 
ment of transportation would help build Bhutan’s defenses 
to combat any aggression by the Chinese. 


Scarcity of labor has been one of the main obstacles to 
Bhutan’s development plan. Of the estimated population 
of about 860,000, most are already employed in agriculture 
and other vocations. ‘he government, which used to con- 
sider keeping foreigners out one of its principal concerns, is 
now recruiting from abroad hundreds of skilled technicians, 
advisers, engineers, doctors, and teachers to administer new 
development projects. Bhutan has recruited Indian adminis- 
trative officials to head its new department of agriculture, 
health, and forests, and an economist to serve as financial 
adviser to the kingdom. Bhutan will need a labor force of 
nearly 30,000 to work on the roads, the administrative build- 
ings, a 50-bed hospital, and other construction projects. 
About 25,000 are already working on various projects, but 
the additional 5,000 will have to be recruited in India. 
Although the government has experimented with using 
‘Tibetan refugees, of whom there are about 4,000, as construc- 
tion workers, they have not proved successful. 

The diversion of a considerable proportion of the adult 
population from agriculture to construction work had serious 
economic repercussions. Whereas Bhutan used to export 
an agricultural surplus, the second five-year plan, for the 
years 1966-1971, calls for imports both of food and of labor. 
The total outlay under the plan will be Rs. 200 million. 

The border conflict between India and China, and hos- 
tilities between India and Pakistan, also had repercussions 
on Bhutan’s economic development. An inevitable setback 
occurred in 1962, at the height of the Sino-Indian skirmish, 
when priority had to be given to the strengthening of de- 
fenses. The emergency caused by the clash between India 
and Pakistan in 1965, which impeded transportation of goods 
by rail and road, caused some decline in Bhutan’s exports of 
dolomite, coal, and timber. The internal political upheavals 
during 1964 also contributed to a slackening of the pace of 
economic growth. 

Nearly Rs. 19 million were allocated to the purchase of 
trucks, buses, and motor vehicles, the establishment of a 
telephone network, and the expansion of the wireless com- 
munication system. A state transport department was estab- 
lished in 1962 with a nucleus fleet of 40 vehicles. The chief 
difficulty in expanding the fleet has been the government’s 


inability to obtain one- and three-ton trucks with four-wheel 
drive, which are the most suitable for the present road con- 
ditions. The Australian government, under the Colombo 
Plan, has supplied 40 three-ton trucks with four-wheel drive 
and necessary spare parts, and the United Kingdom has 
given four Land Rover ambulances. The transport depart- 
ment, however, needs approximately 300 trucks. 

Considerable improvement has been achieved in postal 
and telegraph services. Since 1962 a regular mail service 
operates between Thimbu and important administrative cen- 
ters throughout the country. In the same year Bhutan joined 
the Universal Postal Union; its attractive postage stamps, 
designed in America, printed in London, and marketed more 
extensively outside than inside Bhutan, became acceptable 
for international mail. In 1965 India lent the services of a 
postal adviser to help modernize Bhutan’s postal system. 
Telegraph circuits will start operating in 1967; at present the 
principal towns are linked by radio-telephone. 
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Although the major emphasis in the first five-year plan 
was on road building and improvement of the transporta- 
tion, other sectors of the cconomy were not neglected. The 
governinent spent Rs. 18 million on education and 12 million 
on mincral development. Other expenditures included agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, forestry, power development, and 
health. Particular attention has been given to development 
of horticulture. A number of agricultural and horticultural 
demonstration farms produce good varieties of citrus fruits, 
mainly oranges. Farmers shall receive one month’s training 
in modern agricultural methods. Extension officers trained in 
India tour villages, instructing the farmers in modern tech- 
niques. Pema Wangchuk, the young deputy director of 
agriculture, 1s an expert in horticulture. Students are return- 
ing each year after completing horticultural training in 
India, and an agricultural expert sent from Japan under the 
Colombo Plan is working with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Several Bhutanese students are being trained in vet- 
erinary sciences in India under the Colombo Plan. Piggeries, 
dairies, and poultry farms have been established in important 
centers, and suitable new breeds will be introduced. A 
Colombo Plan survey of prospects of extensive sheep breed- 
ing, particularly in north, central and northeastern Bhutan, 
has indicated that the prospects are good. 

The expansion of education within Bhutan and the 
training of Bhutanese in India are important points in the 
five-year plans. The aim of the government is to take over 
the management of all schools and make primary and secon- 
dary education in the country free, universal, and compul- 
sory, “Our greatest satisfaction lies in the progress achieved 
in the field of education,”® observed Dawa Tshering, a young 
and cnergetic Bhutanese who is secretary-general of the 
devclopment wing, sct up in 1962 to coordinate work under 
the plan. The drive and vision of men like Tshering will be 
decisive in the execution of the great task Bhutan has set 
itself. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Prospects and Problems 


It may be useful to summarize the current trends in 
Bhutan’s economic and political geography. The principal 
trend, of course, is toward change—from the old, secluded, 
ingrown traditional society toward one that increasingly 
reflects the complex of ideas, values, and technology coming 
from outside. There is a new spirit astir among Bhutan’s 
young leaders who have seen the world beyond the kingdom’s 
highest places. 

Modernization has not been easy in the tradition-bound 
Asian countries. In Bhutan it has been doubly difficult 
because of the country’s isolation. Fortunately for Bhutan, 
its leadership is in the capable hands of dynamic young King 
Jigme Wangchuk, who launched political and socioeconomic 
changes in the country during the late 1950s. He has pointed 
Bhutan in the direction of a constitutional monarchy. In a 
decade Bhutan may jump from fifteenth-century feudalism 
to a twentieth-century nation. 

The most striking example of political change is the na- 
tional assembly, created a few years ago by King Wangchuk. 
In 1966 the assembly elected its first speaker, a monk from 
Punakha, for a three-year term. Sitting on their indigo-blue 
cushions in what was once a lamaistic chapel in the huge 
Paro dzong, the members first observe their ancient customs, 
partaking of several varieties of ceremonial tea and chanting 
Buddhist prayers, and then talk of such twentieth-century 
matters as Bhutan’s entry in the United Nations, Colombo 
Plan projects, and the building of roads and hospitals. Only 
a decade ago such freedom of speech and the democratic 
exchange of views would have been unthinkable. The king 


hopes the changes will blend the advantages of the twentieth 
century with the best of Bhutan’s traditions. 

Modernization and secularization tend to erode the power 
of monasteries and the lamas, which were traditionally an 
important element in Bhutan’s government and politics. So 
far there has been no widespread open conflict between 
Bhutan’s small group of forward-looking, secular modernizers 
and the many tradition-bound, conservative lamas. However, 
the political upheavals of 1964 were attributed partly to the 
rapid pace of modernization. Serious disagreement is likely 
to develop in the future as this pace accelerates. The popu- 
lar and widely respected King Wangchuk is a major unifying 
element between these two forces. 

The first five-year plan represented a carefully prepared 
fight against illiteracy, disease and backwardness. The gov- 
ernment moved with determination toward planned eco- 
nomic and social development. In the process of planned 
change, Bhutan’s entry into the Colombo Plan in 1962 was 
a significant event. The country’s expected admission to the 
United Nations and representation in institutions such as 
the Asian Development Bank would be new milestones. 
These events would make the progress and development of 
Bhutan the concern not merely of the small forward-looking 
elite, but also of the participating international organizations 
from which it hopes to secure economic aid. In early 1967 
reports indicated that Bhutan was not keen on seeking direct 
aid from other countries and hoped that all foreign aid be 
channeled through India.? 

Unlike India and neighboring countries, Bhutan at present 


faces no serious food shortage. Until recently Bhutan had 
some surplus, but some food must now be imported for 
laborers. Realizing that the growth of the population will 
increase the future demand for foods, Bhutan has given 
agricultural development priority in the second five-year 
plan. It has been estimated that with improved farming 
practices Bhutan may be able to support a population of 
1,500,000 by agriculture alone.? Other occupations that will 
be encouraged are metal work, weaving, and basket work. 
Water power, forest resources, and mineral wealth offer 
many opportunities for the future growth of Bhutan’s 
economy. 

With a sense of realism, Bhutan’s economic planners 
turned their attention in the first five-year plan to two of 
the most important problems—communications and social 
services. At the end of 1966, on roads linking Bhutan with 
India the bus was replacing the mule, and the network of 
new roads was already generating more far reaching social 
and economic changes than the military needs that made 
it necessary, 

The spread of education, the growth of new schools, and 
the increasing student enrollment mark the beginning of a 
new society. Newly built hospitals and dispensaries offer 
the younger generation a more healthful life. No visitor to 
Bhutan can overlook the unmistakable signs of moderniza- 
tion, coupled with attempts to shake off inhibiting influences 
of dogma and superstition. 

Apart from her struggle to catch up with the outside world 
and the need for continued economic and social develop- 
ment, Bhutan faces critical problems resulting from the 
expansionist policy of China. China looks upon Bhutan as 
an extension of Tibet, and Chinese maps have shown 
portions of Bhutan as integral parts of Chinese territory. 
Since more than twenty passes wind through Bhutan’s 
northern frontier to Tibet, the state is a vulnerable gateway 
to the Indian plains. Communist propagandists aim their 
talk of “liberation from Indian domination” at the Bhutanese 
of Tibetan extraction who have trade and cultural ties with 
Tibet.2 To a great extent this campaign has backfired 
because of the ruthless suppression of Tibetan people by the 
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Chinese; Tibetan refugees in Bhutan counter the propaganda 
with eyewitness stories of mass slaughter and desecration of 
Buddhist monasteries by Chinese troops. 

Bhutan is aware of the Chinese threat. The Chinese 
forcibly annexed eight Bhutanese villages on the Tibetan 
border, which had been under control of Bhutan for over 
three centuries. In recent years the Chinese have attempted 
to drive a wedge between India and Bhutan. At times China 
has hinted that she was ready to extend aid and to discuss 
border problems. Despite the Chinese overtures, Indo- 
Bhutanese friendship has been strengthened; India has again 
and again insisted on Bhutan’s sovereignty, despite the treaty 
of 1949 in which Bhutan agreed to be advised by India in 
foreign affairs. Bhutanese leaders often refer to ancient ties 
with India and to their deep faith in religion, which is being 
obliterated in Tibet by the Chinese. King Wangchuk, who 
has expressed Bhutan’s gratitude for India’s generous assis- 
tance, was the only Asian head of state to offer aid and full 
support to India when China attacked in 1962. Likewise 
during the Indo-Pakistani War of 1965, the King of Bhutan 
assured India of assistance in its “fight against Pakistani 
aggression .. . in Kashmir and other places in India.” 

Bhutan’s desire for membership in the United Nations 
is a natural outcome of the end of isolation. The national 
assembly in 1965 adopted a resolution asking for U.N. 
membership; India advised it was a “premature” request in 
view of the kingdom’s shortage of money and experienced 
men to provide effective representation. Wisely, India did 
not contest Bhutan’s right to membership. In fact, Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi assured King Wangchuk, during his 
visit to New Delhi in May, 1966, that India would sponsor 
Bhutan’s membership in the United Nations whenever 
Bhutan was ready for it. By leaving the initiative with 
Bhutan, India has mitigated a brewing misunderstanding 
which might have clouded Indo-Bhutanese friendship. Influ- 
ential Bhutanese leaders are not keen on immediate mem- 
bership in the U.N., feeling that the nation’s limited talent 
should not for the time being be diverted from development 
work. With membership in the United Nations, Bhutan 
will gradually assume an international status similar to that 
of Nepal. 
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Although there is no defense agreement between India 
and Bhutan, India has declared that a Chinese attack on 
Bhutan would be considered as aggression against India.° 
Bhutan conducts her own defense under Indian military 
training and supervision, deploying 12,000 troops—a number 
that some defense specialists believe would be insufficient in 
case of a major Chinese aggression. Bhutan has not per- 
mitted Indian troops to be stationed in the country, appar- 
ently because it feels that no provocation should be given 
the Chinese. The Chinese, however, are building strategic 
roads along the border and are reported to be steadily 
improving their air capability, particularly with the installa- 
tion of new facilities in the Lhasa area. ‘They have also put 
new radar equipment into use at several points. In any 
conflict, road communications will be vital. Without quickly 
repairable roads and alternate routes, forward troops could 
be isolated for weeks. 

Whatever the immediate and longterm effects of its socio- 
economic and political developments, Bhutan will carry with 
her into the future a distinctive cultura] personality, a com- 
plex national individuality formed through centuries. 
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The traditional militia wear iron helmets and colorful 
shields of rhinoceros hide. The army is being modernized 
with Indian aid. (Paul Grimes, The New York Times) 
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‘Tongsa penlop, first hereditary king of 
Bhutan; died August, 1926. 

l'Idest son of Ugyen Wangchuk; born 1905; 
became Tonga penlop 1923; succeeded his 
father as ruler of Bhutan in 1926. 

The present ruler of Bhutan; grandson of 
Ugyen Wangchuk; born 1929; succeeded 
his father, Jigme Wangchuk, on October 
27, 1952. 

King Jigme Dorji Wangchuk’s half-brother; 
prime minister of Bhutan since December, 
1964. [As this book went to press, April, 
1967, the author learned that the king has 
assumed the duties of prime minister.| 
Crown prince; 10-year-old son of King 
Jigme Dorji Wangchuk; named successor 
to the king. 

King Wangchuk’s second daughter, age 12 
years; next in line of succession to Crown 
Prince Jigme Singhe. 

A former prime minister of Bhutan; died 
1953. 

Queen of Bhutan; married King Jigme 
Dorji Wangchuk in 1951; daughter of 
Raja Dorji; cousin of Maharaja Palden 
Thondup Namgyal of Sikkim. 

Prime minister of Bhutan, 1953-1964; as- 
sassinated April 5, 1964; son of Raja Dorji; 
brother of Queen Ashi Kesang. 

Younger brother of Jigme Palden Dorji; 
acting prime minister of Bhutan July, 1964 
—November, 1964, deposed from office De- 
cember, 1964; brother of Queen Ashi 
Kesang; in exile since December, 1964. 
Sister of Queen Ashi Kesang and Jigme 
Palden Dorji; formerly high official in 
Bhutan government; now in exile. 


Queen Ashi 





King Wangchuk 





Jigme Palden Dorji 





Dasho Namgyal Wangchuk 
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TREATY OF PEACE, 1774 


Articles of a Treaty of Peace between the Honorable East 
India Company and the Deb Rajah or Rajah of Bhootan. Dated 
25th April, 1774. 

lst—That the Honorable Company, wholly from considera- 
tion for the distress to which the Bhootans represented them- 
selves to be reduced, and from the desire of living in peace with 
their neighbours, will relinquish all the lands which belonged 
to the Deb Rajah before the commencement of the war with 
the Rajah of Cooch Behar, namely, to the eastward, the lands of 
Chitchacotta and Pangola-haut, and to the westward, the lands 
of Kyruntee, Marragaut, and Luckypoor. 

2nd.—That for the possession of the Chitchacotta Province, 
the Deb Rajah shall pay an annual tribute of five Tangun horses 
to the Honorable Company, which was the acknowledgment 
paid to the Behar Rajah. 

3rd.—That the Deb Rajah shall deliver up Dhujinder Narain, 
Rajah of Cooch Behar, together with his brother the Dewan 
Deo, who is confined with him. 

4th.—That the Bhootans, being merchants, shall have the 
same privilege of trade as formerly, without the payment of 
duties, and their caravan shall be allowed to go to Rungpoor 
annually, 


5th—That the Deb Rajah shall never cause incursions to be 
made into the country, nor in any respect whatever molest the 
ryots that have come under the Honorable Company's subjec- 
tion. 
6th—That if any ryot or inhabitant whatever shall desert 
from the Honorable Company’s territories, the Deb Rajah shall 
cause him to be delivered up immediately upon application being 
made for him. 
7th.—That in case the Bhootans, or any one under the govern- 
ment of the Deb Rajah, shall have any demands upon, or 
disputes with, any inhabitant of these or any part of the Com- 
pany’s Territories, they shall prosecute them only by an applica- 
tion to the Magistrate, who shall reside here for the administra- 
tion of justice. 
8th.—That whereas, the Sunneeyasies are considered by the 
I'nglish as an enemy, the Deb Rajah shall not allow any body 
of them to take shelter in any part of the districts now given up, 
nor permit them to enter the Honorable Company’s territories, 
or through any part of his, and if the Bhootans shall not of 
themselves be able to drive them out, they shall give informa- 
tion to the Resident, on the part of the English, in Cooch 
Behar, and they shall not consider the English troops pursuing 
the Sunnecyasies into those districts any breach of this Treaty. 
9th.—That in case the Honorable Company shall have occa- 
sion for cutting timber from any part of the woods under the 
Hills, they shall do it duty free, and the people they send shall 
be protected. 
10th.—That there shall be a mutual release of prisoners. 
This Treaty to be signed by the Honorable President and 
Council of Bengal, &c., and the Honorable Company’s seal to be 
affixed on the one part, and to be signed and sealed by the 
Deb Rajah on the other part. 
Signed and ratified at Fort William, the 25th of April 1774. 
(Signed) Warren Hastings. 
" William Aldersey. 
Fh P. M. Dacres. 
" J. Laurell. 
" Henry Goodwin. 
tt J. Graham. 
" George Vansittart. 
(A true copy.) 
(Signed) J. P. Auriol, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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KHUREETA TO HIS HIGHNESS THE DEB RAJAH 
INTIMATING THE ANNEXATION OF AMBAREE FALLACOTTAH 
(Dated Simla, 9th June 1864) 


You are well aware that for many years past wanton outrages 
have been committed by your subjects within the territories of 
the British Government and within the territories of the Rajah 
of Sikkim and Cooch Behar, who are under British protection. 
Men, women, and children have been kidnapped and sold into 
slavery; some have been put to death; others have been cruelly 
wounded; and much valuable property has been carried off or 
destroyed. These outrages, it is well known, are not the act of 
individual criminals, who set the laws of Bhootan at defiance; 
they are perpetrated with the knowledge and at the instigation 
of some of the leading Chiefs of Bhootan. Over a period of 
thirty-six years these aggressions have extended. Many remon- 
strances have been in vain addressed to the Bhootan Govern- 
ment, and the British Government has been compelled, in its 
own defence and the defence of its protected and subordinate 
allics, to have recourse to measures of retribution. In 1828 and 
1836 the British Government were most reluctantly forced to 
occupy the Booree Gooma and the Banska Doars, but these 
districts were subsequently restored to the Bhootan Government 
in the hope that the Bhootan Government would fulfil the 
offices of friendship towards their neighbour by restraining their 
subjects from the commission of such aggressions for the future. 

This hope proved illusory, and after the British Government 
had in vain endeavoured to secure a better understanding with 
the Bhootan Government by means of a friendly mission, it 
became necessary in 1841 to annex permanently to the British 
dominions the seven* Assam Doars, a measure which, it was 
believed, would convince the Bhootan Government that British 
territory cannot with impunity be persistently and wantonly 
violated. Nevertheless, the British Government, willing to be- 
lieve in the friendship of your Government, and careful only to 
secure an undisturbed frontier and to leave at peace with the 
people of Bhootan, paid to your Government annually a sum of 
Rupees 10,000 from the revenues of these Doars. 


But even this moderation on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, this sign of its anxiety above all things for peace, was 
misunderstood. Outrages did not cease. Precautions had to be 
taken for the defence of the British frontier, and not only the 
Deb and Dhurma Rajahs, but the local Governors on the 
frontier, particularly the Tongso Pillo, had to be distinctly 
warned that unless these insults to the British Government were 
put a stop to, the British Government would have no alternative 
but to resort to further measures of retribution. 

These warnings were ineffectual; it is unnecessary to repeat the 
numerous acts of aggression to which the British Government 
patiently submitted, and the further remonstrances which were 
addressed to your Government before they carried their threats 
into execution by the stoppage of the rent of Rupees 2,000 a 
year for the Ambaree Fallacottah, which the British Government 
held in farm. Of the reasons which forced the British Govern- 
ment to this measure, your Government were duly informed, 
and you were warned that the rents of Ambaree Fallacottah 
would not be paid until full reparation should be made, captives 
teleased, and the guilty parties punished. These measures also 
proved ineffectual; and as the British Government were unwilling 
to be committed to a course of retributive coercion, it was 
determined to make one effort more by peaceful negotiation and 
the despatch of a friendly mission to explain fully the demands 
of the British Government and to put the relations of the two 
Governments on a satisfactory footing. Of this intention the 
Bhootan Government were informed in 1862 by a special mes- 
senger, who carried letters to the Deb and Dhurma Rajahs, and 
by more recent letters addressed to you by the Honorable the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The mission, under the conduct 
ot the Honorable Ashley Eden, a high functionary of the British 
Government and my Envoy and Plenipotentiary, reached your 
Court at Poonakha on 13th March 1864. Mr. Eden was the 
bearer of a Draft Treaty which he was instructed to negotiate 
with you. The terms of that Treaty were so just and reasonable, 
and so favorable to the best interests of both Governments, that 
I did not anticipate its rejection, more especially as Mr, Eden 
had full discretion to modify any of the details not inconsistent 
with the principles of the Treaty to meet the wishes of the 
Bhootan Government. It was, of course, optional with you to 
accept or reject this Treaty in whole or in part, and had you 
received my Envoy in the manner suited to his rank as my 
representative, and as by the usages of nations he ought to have 


been received, but declared your inability to accede to the 
demands of the British Government, this rejection of my pro- 
posals, however much to be regretted as forcing the British Gov- 
ernment to coercive measures for the protection of the persons 
and property of its subjects, would not in itself have been an 
offence. 

But you are aware that not only have the just demands of 
the British Government been refused, but they have been 
refused in a manner disgraceful to yourself and to your Durbar 
and insulting to the British Government. Not only has the 
Envoy deputed to your Court not been received with the 
dignity due to his rank; he has not even received that protection 
from personal insult and violence which is extended to an Envoy 
by the laws of all nations save the most barbarous. By the 
Tongso Pillo and his coadjutors in Council the letter addressed 
to you on the part of the British Government has been treated 
with contumely; my Envoy was publicly insulted and derided 
in your own presence, and has been compelled under threats of 
personal violence to sign an engagement agreeing to restore the 
Assam Doars. 

This engagement I entirely repudiate, not only because it was 
beyond Mr. Eden’s instructions to agree to any such terms, but 
because the engagement was extorted from him by personal 
violence and threats of imprisonment. The treatment to which 
the mission which was deputed to your Court to remove all 
causes of dispute by peaceful negotiation was subjected, has been 
so disgraceful that the British Government cannot allow the 
Government of Bhootan to go unpunished. 

I am aware that your authority has been usurped by the 
Tongso Pillo and other Chiefs, but it cannot be permitted that, 
for the insubordination of your Chiefs and the internal distrac- 
tions which weaken the Government of Bhootan, the subjects of 
the British Government should suffer and the Envoy of the 
British Government should be insulted and maltreated. 

I therefore inform you that the district of Ambaree Fallacot- 
tah, heretofore held in rent from the Bhootan Government, is 
permanently annexed to the British dominions, and that all 
payments of rent from that district and of revenues from the 
Assam Doars to the Bhotan Government have ceased for ever. 
You have been informed both in writing and by my Envoy that 
all British subjects of Cooch Behar and Sikkim, of whom there 
are said to be more than three hundred, who are now held 
captive by your Chiefs and in your monasteries, or are detained 


in Bhootan against their will, must be released, and that the 
property which has been carricd off from British territory, or 
Cooch Behar, or Sikkim within the hast five vears, must be 
restored. I now wam you that, unless these demands are fully 
complied with by the Ist day of September next, that is, three 
months from this date, I shall take such further measures to 
enforce these demands as may seem to me to be necessary. 
(Sd.) 0 John Lawrence 


The same to the Dhurm Rajah. 
*Ghurkola. 


Banska. 
Chappa Gooncc. 


Chappakhamar. 
Bijnee. 
Booree Gooma. 


r\iie, Kulling. 





~ 


“= Magnolia Campelli. 
Alt. 8-10,000 ft. 
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PROCLAMATION REGARDING THE ANNEXATION OF BENGAL DUARS 
12th November 1864 


For many years past outrages have been committed by subjects 
of the Bhootan Government within British territory, and in the 
territories of the Rajahs of Sikkim and Cooch Behar. In these 
outrages property has been plundered and destroyed, lives have 
been taken, and many innocent persons have been carried into 
and are still held in captivity. 

The British Government, ever sincerely desirous of maintain- 
ing friendly relations with neighbouring States, and specially 
mindful of the obligations imposed on it by the Treaty of 1774, 
has endeavoured from time to time by conciliatory remonstrance 
to induce the Government of Bhootan to punish the perpetrators 
of these crimes, to restore the plundered property, and to 
liberate the captives. But such remonstrances have never been 
successful, and, even when followed by serious warning, have 
failed to produce any satisfactory result. The British Govern- 
ment has been frequently deceived by vague assurances and 
promises for the future, but no property has ever been restored, 
no captive liberated, no offender punished, and the outrages have 
continued. 

In 1863 the Government of India, being averse to the adop- 
tion of extreme measures for the protection of its subjects and 
dependent allies, despatched a special mission to the Bhootan 
Court, charged with proposals of a conciliatory character, but 
instructed to demand the surrender of all captives, the restora- 
tion of plundered property, and security for the future peace of 
the frontier. 

This pacific overture was insolently rejected by the Govern- 
ment of Bhootan. Not only were restitution for the past and 
security for the future refused, but the British Envoy was 
insulted in open Durbar, and compelled, as the only means of 
ensuring the safe return of the mission, to sign a document which 
the Government of India could only instantly repudiate. 

For this insult the Governor-General in Council determined 
to withhold for ever the annual payments previously made to 
the Bhootan Government on account of the revenues of the 
Assam Doars and Ambaree Fallacottah, which had long been in 
the occupation of the British Government, and annexed those 
districts permanently to British territory. At the same time, still 
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anxious to avoid an open rupture, the Governor-General in 
Council addressed a letter to the Deb and Dhurma Rajahs, 
formally demanding that all captives detained in Bhootan against 
their will should be released, and that all property carried off 
during the last five years should be restored. 

To this demand the Government of Bhootan has returned an 
evasive reply, from which can be gathered no hope that the just 
requisitions of the Government of India will ever be complied 
with, or that the security of the frontier can be provided for 
otherwise than by depriving the Government of Bhootan and 
its subjects of the means and opportunity of future aggrcssion. 

The Governor-General in Council has therefore reluctantly 
resolved to occupy permanently and annex to British territory 
the Bengal Doars of Bhootan, and so much of the Hill territory, 
including the Forts of Dallingkot, Panakha, and Dewangiri, as 
may be necessary to command the passes, and to prevent hostile 
or predatory incursions of Bhootanese into the Darjeeling 
District or into the plains below. A Military Force amply 
sufficient to occupy this tract and to overcome all resistance, 
has been assembled on the frontier, and will now proceed to 
carry out this resolve. 

All Chiefs, Zemindars, Munduls, Ryots, and other inhabitants 
of the tract in question are hereby required to submit to the 
authority of the British Government, to remain quietly in their 
homes, and to render assistance to the British troops and to the 
Commissioner who is charged with the administration of the 
tract. Protection of life and property and a guarantee of all 
private rights is offered to those who do not resist, and strict 
justice will be done to all. The lands will be moderately assessed, 
and all oppression and extortion will be absolutely prohibited. 

The future boundary between the territories of the Queen of 
England and those of Bhootan will be surveyed and marked off, 
and the authority of the Government of Bhootan within this 
boundary will cease for ever. 


By order of the Governor-General in Council, 
Fort William, (Sd.) H.M. Durand, Colonel, 
The 12th November 1864} Secy. to the Government of India. 
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THE SINCHULA TREATY OF 1865 


Treaty between His Excellency the Right Honorable Sir John 
Lawrence, G.C.B., K.S.I., Viceroy and Governor-General of 
Her Britannic Majesty's possessions in the East Indies, and 
Their Highnesses the Dhurm and Deb Rajahs of Bhootan 
concluded on the one part by Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Bruce, 
C.B., by virtue of full powers to that effect vested in him by the 
Viceroy and Governor General, and on the other part by 
Samdojey Deb Jimpey and Themseyrensey Donai according to 
full powers conferred on them by the Dhurm and Deb Rajahs— 
1865. 


Article I. 


There shall henceforth be perpetual peace and friendship 
between the British Government and the Government of 
Bhootan. 


Article II. 


Whicreas in consequence of repeated aggressions of the 
Bhootan Government and of the refusal of that Government to 
afford satisfaction for those aggressions, and of their insulting 
treatment of the officers sent by His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council for the purpose of procuring an amicable 
adjustment of differences existing between the two States, the 


British Government has been compelled to seize by an armed 
force the whole of the Doars and certain Hill Posts protecting 
the passes into Bhootan, and whereas the Bhootan Government 
has now expressed its regret for past misconduct and a desire 
for the establishment of friendly relations with the British 
Government, it is hereby agreed that the whole of the tract 
known as the Eighteen Doars, bordering on the Districts of 
Rungpoor, Cooch Behar, and Assam, together with the Talook 
of Ambaree Fallacottah and the Hill territory on the left bank 
of the Teesta up to such points as may be laid down by the 
British Commissioner appointed for the purpose is ceded by the 
Bhootan Government to the British Government for ever. 


Article III. 


The Bhootan Government hereby agree to surrender all British 
subjects, as well as subjects of the Chiefs of Sikkim and Cooch 
Behar who are now detained in Bhootan against their will, and 
to place no impediment in the wav of the return of all or any 
of such persons into British territory. 


Article IV, 


In consideration of the cession by the Bhootan Government 
of the territories specified in Article IT. of this Treaty, and of the 
said Government having expressed its regret for past misconduct, 
and having hereby engaged for the future to restrain all evil 
disposed persons from committing crimes within British terri- 
tory or the territories of the Rajahs of Sikkim and Cooch Behar 
and to give prompt and full redress for all such crimes which 
may be committed in defance of their commands, the British 
Government agree to make an annual allowance to the Govern- 
ment of Bhootan of a sum not exceeding fifty thousand rupees 
(Rupees 50,000) to be paid to officers not below the rank of 
Jungpen, who shall be deputed by the Government of Bhootan 
to receive the same. And it is further hereby agreed that the 
payments shall be made as specified below:— 

On the fulfilment by the Bhootan Government of the condi- 
tions of this Treaty twenty-five thousand rupees (Rupees 25,000). 

On the 10th January following the Ist payment, thirty-five 
thousand rupecs (Rupees 35,000). 

On the 10th January following forty-five thousand rupees 
(Rupees 45,000). 

On every succeeding 10th January fifty thousand rupees 
(Rupees 50,000). 
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Article V. 


The British Government will hold itself at liberty at any time 
to suspend the payment of this compensation money either in 
whole or in part in the event of misconduct on the part of the 
Bhootan Government or its failure to check the aggression of its 
subjects or to comply with the provisions of this treaty. 


Article VI. 


The British Government hereby agree on demand being duly 
made in writing by the Bhootan Government to surrender under 
the provisions of Act VII. of 1854 of which a copy shall be 
furnished to the Bhootan Government, all Bhootanese subjects 
accused of any of the following crimes who may take refuge in 
British dominions. The crimes are murder, attempting to 
murder, rape, kidnapping, great personal violence, maiming, 
dacoity, thuggee, robbery, burglary, knowingly recciving property 
obtained by dacoity, robbery or burglary, cattle stealing, breaking 
and entering a dwelling house and stealing therein, arson, setting 
fire to a village, house, or town, forgery or uttering forged 
documents, counterfeiting current coin, knowingly uttering base 
or counterfeit coin, perjury, subordination of perjury, embezzle- 
ment by public officers or other persons, and being an accessory 
to any of the above offences. 


Article VII. 


The Bhootan Government hereby agrce on requisition being 
duly made by, or by the authority of, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal to surrender any British subjects accused of any of the 
crimes specified in the above Article who may take refuge in 
the territory under the jurisdiction of the Bhootan Government, 
and also any Bhootanese subjects who after commiting any of 
the above crimes in British territory shall flee into Bhootan, on 
such evidence of their guilt being produced as shall satisfy the 
Local Court of the district in which the offence may have been 
comnitted. 


Article VITI. 


The Bhootan Government hereby agree to refer to the arbitra- 
tion of the British Government all disputes with, or causes of 
complaint against the Rajahs of Sikkim and Cooch Behar, and 
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to abide by the decision of the British Governinent, and the 
British Government hereby engage to enquire into and settle 
all such disputes and complaints in such manner as justice may 
require, and to insist on the observance of the decision by the 
Rajahs of Sikkim and Cooch Behar. 


Article IX. 


There shall be free trade and commerce between the two 
Governments. No duties shall be levied on Bhootanese goods 
imported into British territories, nor shall the Bhootan Govern- 
ment levy any duties on British goods imported into, or trans- 
ported through the Bhootan territories. Bhootanese subjects 
residing in British territories shall have cqual justice with British 
subjects and British subjects residing in Bhootan shall have 
equal justice with the subjects of the Bhootan Government. 


Article X. 


The present Treaty of ten Articles having been concluded at 
Sinchula on the 11th day of November 1865, corresponding 
with the Bhootea year Shim Lung 24th day of the 9th month, 
and signed and sealed by Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Bruce, 
C.B., and Samdojey Deb Jimpey and Themseyrensey Donai, the 
ratifications of the same by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General or His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General in Council and by Their Highnesses the Dhurm and 
Deb Rajahs shall be mutually delivered within thirty days from 
this date. 


(Sd.) H. Bruce, Lieut.-Col., 
Chief Civil and Poltl. Officer. 

(Sd.) — In Dabe Nagri. 

(Sd.) In Bhootea language. 


This Treaty was ratificd on the 29th November 1865 in 
Calcutta by me. 


(Sd.) John Lawrence, 


25th January 1866. Governor-General 


25th January 1866. (Sd.) W. Muir, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India 


Rhododendron Barbatum, 
Alt. 10,000 ft., West Bhutan. 





PROCLAMATION REGARDING 
ANNEXATION OF THE DUARS 
4th July 1866 


Whereas in the Proclamation issued on the 12th November 
1864, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in 
Council announced his resolution of occupying permanently 
and annexing to British territory the Bengal Doars of Bhootan 
and so much of the hill territory, including the forts of 
Dalimkote and Dewangiree, as might be necessary to command 
the passes and to prevent hostile or predatory incursions of 
Bhootanese into the Darjeeling District, or into the plains below: 

And whereas, in pursuance of that resolution, the British 
Government, under Article II. of a Treaty concluded on the 11th 
day of November 1865, has obtained from the Government of 
Bhootan for ever the cession of the whole of the tract known as 
the Eighteen Doars bordering on the districts of Rungpoor, 
Cooch Behar, and Assam, together with the Talook of Ambaree 
Fallacottah and the Hill territory on the left bank of the Tcesta, 
up to such point as may be laid down by the British Commis- 
sioner appointed for the purpose; 

It is hereby declared that the territory ceded by the Bhootan 
Government as aforesaid is annexed to the territories of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of England. 

It is further declared that the ceded territory is attached to 
the Bengal Division of the Presidency of Fort William, and that 
it will accordingly be under the immediate control of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, but that it shall not be subjected 
to the general regulations. 

By order of the Governor-General in Council. 
Simla, } (Sd.)  W. Muir, 
The 4th July 1866. ) Secretary to the Government of India. 
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TREATY WITH THE MAHARAJA OF BHUTAN REVISING CERTAIN 
ARTICLES OF THE SINCHULA TREATY OF 1865 
Dated the 8th January 1910 


Treaty between His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir 
Gilbert John Elliot-Murray-Kynynmound, P.C., G.M.S.I., G.M. 
LE., G.C.M.G., Earl of Minto, Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in Council, and His Highness Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, 
K.C.I.E., Maharaja of Bhutan, —1910. 

Whereas it is desirable to amend Articles IV and VIII of 
the Treaty concluded at Sinchula on the 11th day of November 
1865, corresponding with the Bhootea year Shing Lang, 24th 
day of the 9th month, between the British Government and the 
Government of Bhutan, the undermentioned amendments are 
agreed to on the one part by Mr. C. A. Bell, Political Officer in 
Sikkim, in virtue of full powers to that effect vested in him by 
the Right Honourable Sir Gilbert John Elliot-Murray-Kynyn- 
mound, P.C., G.M.S.I. G.M.1.E., G.C.M.G., Earl of Minto, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council, and on the 
other part by His Highness Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, K.C.LE., 
Maharaja of Bhutan. 

The following addition has been made to Article IV of the 
Sinchula Treaty of 1865. 

“The British Government has increased the annual allowance 
to the Government of Bhutan from fifty thousand rupees (Rs. 
50,000) to one hundred thousand rupees (Rs. 100,000) with 
effect from the 10th January 1910.” 

Article VIII of the Sinchula Treaty of 1865 has been revised 
and the revised Article runs as follows: 

“The British Government undertakes to exercise no interfer- 
ence in the internal administration of Bhutan. On its part, the 
Bhutanese Government agrees to be guided by the advice of the 
British Government in regard to its external relations. In the 
event of disputes with or causes of complaint against the 
Maharajas of Sikkim and Cooch Behar, such matters will be 
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referred for arbitration to the British Government which will 
settle them in such manner as justice may require, and insist 
upon the observance of its decisions by the Maharajas named.” 

Done in quadruplicate at Punakha, Bhutan, this eighth day 
of January in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and ten, corresponding with the Bhutia date, the 27th day of 
the 11 month of the Earth-Bird (Sa-ja) year. 


C. A. Bell, () Seal of Dharma Raja 
Political Officer ( Seal of His Highness the 
in Sikkim Maharaja of Bhutan 


(J Seal of Tatsang Lamas 
(J Seal of Tongsa Penlop 
(-] Seal of Paro Penlop 
() Seal of Zhung Dronyer 
C Seal of Thimbu Jungpen 
CD Seal of Punaka Jungpen 
(] Seal of Wangdu Phodrang 
Jungpen 
(] Seal of Taka Penlop 
(] Seal of Deb Zimpon 
(Sd.) Minto, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


This Treaty was ratified by the Viceroy and Governor General 
of India in Council at Fort William, on the twenty-fourth day 
of March A.D., one thousand nine-hundred and ten. 


(Sd.)  S.H. Butler 
Secretary to the Govt. of India 
Foreign Dept. 





Larch, Alt. 8-12,000 ft., 
West Bhutan 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF BHUTAN, SIGNED AUGUST 8, 1949 


Ratified September 22, 1949 


Whereas a Treaty relating to the promotion of, and fostering 
the relations of friendship and neighbourliness was signed at 
Darjeeling on the 8th day of August 1949 by representatives of 
the Government of India and of the Government of His High- 
ness the Druk Gyalpo, Maharaja of Bhutan, which Treaty is, 
word for word, as follows:— 

The Government of India on the one part, and His Highness 
the Druk Gyalpo’s Government on the other part, equally 
animated by the desire to regulate in a friendly manner and 
upon a solid and durable basis the state of affairs caused by the 
termination of the British Government's authority in India, and 
to promote and foster the relations of friendship and neighbour- 
liness so necessary for the well-being of their peoples, have 
resolved to conclude the following Treaty, and have, for this 
purpose named their representatives, that is to say Sri Harishwar 
Dayal representing the Government of India, who has full 
powers to agrec to the said Treaty on behalf of the Government 
of India, and Deb Zimpon Sonam Tobgye Dorji, Yang-Lop 
Sonam, Chho-Zim Thondup, Rin-Zim Tandin and Ha Drung 
Jigmie Palden Dorji, representing the Government of His High- 
ness the Druk Gyalpo, Maharaja of Bhutan, who have full 
powers to agree to the same on behalf of the Government of 
Bhutan. 


Article 1. 


There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
Government of India and the Government of Bhutan. 


Article 2. 


The Government of India undertakes to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. On its part 


the Government of Bhutan agrees to be guided by the advice of 
Government of India in regard to its external relations. 


Article 3. 


In place of the compensation granted to the Government of 
Bhutan under Article + of the Treaty of Sinchula and enhanced 
by the Treaty of the eighth day of January 1910 and the tempo- 
rary subsidy of Rupees one lakh (1,000,000) per annum granted 
in 1949, the Government of India agrees to make an annual 
payment of Rupees five lakhs to the Government of Bhutan. 
And it is further hereby agreed that the said annual payment 
shall be made on the tenth day of January every year, the first 
payment being made on the tenth day of January 1950. This 
payment shall continue so long as this Treaty remains in force 
and its terms are duly observed. 


Article 4. 


Further to mark the friendship existing and continuing be- 
tween the said Governments, the Government of India shall, 
within one year from the date of signature of this Treaty, return 
to the Government of Bhutan about thirty two square miles of 
territory in the area known as Dewangiri. The Government of 
India shall appoint a competent officer or officers to mark out 
the area so returned to the Government of Bhutan. 


Article S. 


There shall, as heretofore, be free trade and commerce between 
the territories of the Government of India and of the Govern- 
ment of Bhutan; and the Government of India agrees to grant 
the Government of Bhutan every facility for the carriage, by land 
and water, of its produce throughout the territory of the Govern- 
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ment of India, including the right to use such forest roads as 
may be specified by mutual agreement from time to time. 


Article 6. 


The Government of India agrees that the Government of 
Bhutan shall be free to import with the assistance and approval 
of the Government of India, from or through India into Bhutan, 
whatever arms, ammunition, machinery, warlike material or 
stores may be required or desired for the strength and welfare 
of Bhutan, and that this arrangement shall hold good for all 
time as long as the Government of India is satisfied that the 
intentions of the Government of Bhutan are friendly and that 
there is no danger to India from such importations. The Gov- 
ernment of Bhutan, on the other hand, agrees that there shall 
be no export of such arms ammunition etc. across the frontier 
of Bhutan either by the Government of Bhutan or by private 
individuals. 


Article 7. 


Vhe Government of India and the Government of Bhutan 
agree that Bhutanese subjects residing in Indian territories shall 
have equal justice with Indian subjects, and that Indian subjects 
residing in Bhutan shall have equal justice with the subjects of 
the Government of Bhutan. 


Article 8. 


(1) The Government of India shall, on demand being duly 
made in writing by the Government of Bhutan, take proceedings 
in accordance with the provisions of the Indian Extradition Act, 
1903 (of which a copy shall be furnished to the Government 
of Bhutan), for the surrender of all Bhutanese subjects accused 
of any of the crimes specified in the first schedule of the said 
Act who may take refuge in Indian territory. 

(2) The Government of Bhutan shall, on requisition being 
duly made by the Government of India, or by any officer 
authorized by the Government of India in this behalf, sur- 
render any Indian subjects, or subjects of a foreign power, whose 
extradition may be required in pursuance of any agreement or 
arrangements made by the Government of India with the said 
powcr, accused of any of the crimes, specified in the first 
schedule of Act XV of 1903, who mav take refuge in the 
territory under the jurisdiction of the Government of Bhutan, 
and also any Bhutanese subjects who, after committing any of 
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the crimes referred to in Indian territory shall flee into Bhutan, 
on such evidence of their guilt being produced as shall satisfy the 
local court of the district in which the offence may have been 
committed. 


Article 9. 


Any differences and disputes arising in the application or 
interpretation of this Treaty shall in the first instance be settled 
by negotiation. If within threc months of the start of negotia- 
tions no settlement is arrived at, then the matter shall be 
referred to the Arbitration of three arbitrators, who shall be 
nationals of either India or Bhutan, chosen in the following 
manner:— 

(1) One person nominated by the Government of India; 

(2) One person nominated by the Government of Bhutan; 

(3) A Judge of the Federal Court, or of a High Court m 

India, to be chosen by the Government of Bhutan, who 
shall be Chairman. 

The Judgement of this tribunal shall be final and executed 
without delay by either party. 


Article 10. 


This Treaty shall continue in force in perpetuity unless termi- 
nated or modified by mutual consent. 

Done in Duplicate at Darjeeling this eighth day of August, 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-nine, corresponding with 
the Bhutanese date the fifteenth day of the sixth month of the 
Earth-Bull year. 


Harishwar Dayal Deb Zimpon Tobgye Dorji 

Political Officer in Sikkim Yang-Lop Sonam 
Chho-Zim Thondup 
Rin-Zim Tandin 


Ha Drung Jigmie Palden Dorji 


The Government of India, having considcred the ‘Treaty 
aforesaid, hereby confirm and ratify the same and undertake 
faithfully to perform and carry out all the stipulations therein 
contained. 

In witness whercof this instrument of ratification is signed and 
sealed by the Governor-General of India. 

Done at New Delhi the 22nd day of September 1949. 


(Sd.) C. Rajagopalachari 
Governor General of India 


Glossary 


Aji 
Bhabar 


Bhote 
Bon 


Botso 
Brug-yul 
Chorten 

Ch 

Choom 

Chu 

Deb Raja 
Dharma Raja 


Duar 


Dunda 
Druk Gyalpo 
Drukpa sect 


Drung 
Dzong 


Dzongpon 


Dzongsap 
Gompa 
Gyalmo 
Jungpen 
Kao 
Kargyupa 


Kyong 

La 

Lapo 
Lhakhang 
Loong 
Na Tshe 
Nima 

Nu 


Nyerchen 


Queen. See Gyalmo. 

A geological belt of porous materials at the base 
of the Himalayan foothills. 

Ethnically Tibetan group in Bhutan. 

Shamanistic religion of Tibet, which spread to 
Bhutan along with lamaistic Buddhism. 

Boy. 

Land of thunder (Bhutan). 

Shrine. 

A coin. See Nu. 

Husked rice. 

Stream. 

Secular ruler. 

A king who is head of the church and rules ac- 
cording to the Dharma. See Shabdung. 

Moist region at the base of the Himalaya in 
Bhutan. 

Banner, flag. 

Dragon king (ruler of Bhutan). 

Sect of Mahayana Buddhism widespread in 
Bhutan. 

Chief of an isolated part of the country. 
Fort-monastery; also applied to administrative 
districts. 

Chief magistrate of a province (also called 
Zimpen). 

Deputy chief. 

Buddhist shrine. 

Queen. See Aji. 

Governor of fort or dzong. 

Snow. 

Bhutanese lama belonging to a sect of lamaistic 
Buddhism. 

Valley. 

Mountain pass. 

Cultivator. 

Monastery. 

Wind. 

Jungle. 

Day. 

A coin. One nu 25 ch is equivalent to about 27 
cents in United States currency. 

Senior official, executive officer (also called 
Trimpong). 


Nyingmapa 
Penlop 
Pomoa 

Poti 

Ritok 
Rupee (Rs.) 


Sa 
Shabdung 


Thimpon 
Thua 
Trimpong 
Tso 
Tsongdu 
Zam 
Zimpen 
Zingpon 


A lamaistic sect. 

Governor of a territory. 

Girl. 

Book. 

Bone. 

Monetary unit used in India which also circulates 
in Bhutan. Until the devaluation of the rupee in 
June, 1966, the rate of exchange was Rs. 4.80 to 
the United States dollar. Since June, 1966, the 
exchange rate has been Rs. 7.50 to the dollar. 
Earth, land, soil, 

Once-powerful Dharma Raja of Bhutan; incamate 
lama; a Bodhisattva of the highest order. 
Commissioner. 

Map. 

See Nyerchen. 

Lake. 

The Bhutanese national assembly. 

Pots, utensils. 

See Dzongpon. 

Maharaja’s representative. 


The cardinal numbers in Bhuteah are as follows: 


1 Chigh 30 Soom cho 81 Gye chigh 

2 Nyi 31 So chigh 82. Gye nyi 

3 Soom 32 So nyi 90 Goo cho 

4 Shi 40 Shi cho 91 Go chigh 

5 Nga 41 Shi chigh 92. Gonyi 

6 Dhoogh 42 Shi nyi 100 Gya thampa 

7 Dun 50 Ngacho 101 Gya chigh 

8 Gye 51 Nga chigh 102 Gya nyi 

9 Goo 52 Nga nyi 110 Gyacho 
10 Chothamba 60 Dhoogh cho 115 Gya cho nga 
11 Chochigh 61 Rechigh 200 Nyigya 
12 Cho nyi 62 Re nyi 300 Soom gya 
15 Cho nga 70 Dun cho 1,000 Dong dhagh 
20 Nyi cho 71 Don chigh 10,000 Thi 


21 Nyerchigh 72 Donnyi 


22 Nyer nyi 


100,000 Boom 


80 Gye cho 1,000,000 Saya 


The ordinals are dangpo, first; nyipo, second; soompo, third; 
shipo, fourth; ngapo, fifth; and so on, adding po to the cardinals. 
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A Selected Bibliography 


Although only a few of the following items are primarily geo- 
graphical, all contain materials useful in understanding Bhutan’s 
physical and cultural pattern. Sources written in the Tibetan 
language, since they are not available in the United States, are 
purposely omitted. 

To facilitate use, titles are listed under six sections: general, 
physical geography, economic and social geography, political and 
historical geography, narratives of official missions to Bhutan, 
and feature articles and reports in readily available American, 
British, and Indian newspapers. A final section lists the pub- 
lished maps of Bhutan. 


General 


Bailey, F. M. “Through Bhutan and Southern Tibet,” The 
Geographical Journal, LXIV (October, 1924), 291-97. Illus- 
trations and map. 

“Travels in Bhutan,” Journal of the Central Asian 

Society, XVII, Part I] (April, 1930), 206-20. 

. “Bhutan, a Land of Exquisite Politeness,” Geographical 
Magazine, I (1935), 85-97. 

Bose, Kishen Kant. “Some Account of the Country of Bhutan,” 
Asiatic Researches, XV (1825), 128-56. 

Brinkworth, Ian. “Bhutan, The Unknown Country,” Geo- 
graphical Magazine, XXXVI (1963-64), 320-25. Sketch- 
map, illustrations. 

Darie, John. “Forbidden Bhutan,” Journal of the Manchester 
Geographical Society, XLIX (1938-39), 57-63. 
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Doig, Desmond. “Bhutan, The Mountain Kingdom,” National 
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